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THE WAYFARER 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF CYOLISTS. 


CONTENTS. 
Advances in Cyeling a ... By Dr. W. B. RicHarpsoy. 
A Window in Stoke Poges Chureh . So .. By Joun -B. MaRsuH, 
Round Leith Hill in a Coventry Chair xs .. By Rey, D. MATHESON, MLA. 
A Visit to. Hurley-on-Thameés .. . ... By Bertram RICHARDSON, 
Notes on Hurley and Ladye Place , ... By CHARLES B. PHILLIMORE. 
Sleep and Cyeling ... be ... By ALFRED Nixon. 
Proceedings of the Society of Cyelists. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. CORPULENGE 


All persons suffering from -thiss burdensome and 
dangerous state of the body, and even those develop- 


y 4 ATTO & W | N D U S’S ing tendencies thereto, should CALL TO-DAY, 
IF POSSIBLE, or wtite at once for a treatise 
on the subject just-issued by 


Ma. C.B.HARNESS, Consulting Medical 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE tins ahabte ADVIGE HOW, cna" 


effective manner, without resorting either to drastic. 
me licines,quack prescriptions, poisonous preparatiop 


Will be sent freé by post upon stare OBESITY 1S CURED, 2" 


tion dietary, 
; ; gratis and pest free, on application tothe 
application by Post-Card. Medical Battery Company, Limited, 


214 Piccadilly, London, W 52, OXFORD ST. LONDON, W, 


(Corner of Rathboue Place, 7 


KEATINGS DR. EDWARD PICK 


1S NOW TEACHING HIS 


P a Ww D E R | Pew and Natural aPethod 
IMPROVING THE MEMORY; 


AND 
Facilitating the Acquirement of Knavilel 
without the aid of any Artificial Meanse Ay 


Dr. Pick’s method is so simple that theF 
ean apply it at once to any particular studyimy 
which he may be engaged without. havi t 
learn or to remember anything extraneo x 
the matter before him. 


FOR PROSPECTUS, ADDRESS 84 NEW INN, STRAND, 


LUXURIANT GLOSSY HAIR® 3 


Is assured to those who discard poisonous hair restorers and dyes 
cheap oils, which produce eruptions on the scalp, and use 


*, ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL, 


Known for nearly 100 years-as the best Preserver and Beautifier of 
\ Hair. It contains no lead or mineral ingredients, and can now alsowe 
had ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair-haired children. a 

Sizes, 33. 6d., 73; 10s. 6d, (Family Bottles equal to 4 small)© 


Ask Chemists for ROWLANDS’, and avoid cheap worthless imitations under pimiler sana 
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Che Gentleman's Hagajzine Advertiser. 


Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the Office, 214 Piccadilly, W., not later than the 18th of the Month. 


TORPID LIVER 


CARTERS) 


these Little Pills. 











They also relieve Distress from 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, and Too 
earty Eating, A perfect remed 

for Dizziness, Nausea, Drows 
ness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, 
Coated Tongue, Pain in the side, 
and HEADACHE. They regulate 
the Bowels and prevent Constipa- 
tionand Piles, The smallest and 
easiest totake. SUGAR COATED. 
PURELY VEGETABLE, do not 
gripe or ~ eg their gentle 
all W x 








. 8 rd 
the United States, In phials atis.14d. Sold by all Chemists, 
or sent by post. 


SMALL PILL, SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 
Illustrated pamphlet free, British Depot, 4, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C, 














ys EMILY FAITHFULL, in 

‘THREE VISITS TO AMERICA,’ thus 
writes respecting an interview with OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES:—‘ As a fellow-sufferer 
from Asthma, we had early found a bond of 
sympathy in discussing a complaint which hitherto 
had baffled the science of the whole world, 
though America must have the credit of the 
discovery of the best palliatative I know, viz., 
HIMROD’S ASTHMA POWDER, from 
the fumes of which I have invariably derived 
the greatest possible relief. Some years ago I 
gave it to Dr. Morrel Mackenzie, of London, who 
has found it of inestimable value to sufferers 
from that painful malady here. I have tried 
every remedy ever invented, and HIMROD’S 
CURE is the only one in which I have absolute 
confidence.’ 


It is important to obserre that HIMROD’S 
CURE was employed under the highest medical 
sanction in the case of the late Far] of Beacons- 
field. 

Direstions for Use.—ASTHMA.—Burn a half- 
teaspcoaful upon a plate, or in the cover of the 
box. Draw the fumes well into the lungs through 
the mouth, retaining them as long as. possible, 
and allowing them to escape through the nostrils. 
In severe paroxyms use the Cure half-hourly. 


HIMROD’S CURE, per Tin, 4s., or post- 
free, 4s. 3d. 


BRITISH DEPOT: 


46 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.¢. 
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Perry Davis’ 


VEGETABLE 
‘Pain KILLER 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


Is the Oldest, Best, and most 
widely-known Family Medicine in 
the world. 


It instantly Relieves and Cures severe 
Scalds, Burns, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, 
Headache, Pains in the Side, Joints, and Limbs, 
and all Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains, Taken 
internally Cures at once Coughs, Sudden Colds, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and Cholera Infantum. 


PAIN KILLER IS THE GREAT 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, 


And affords relief not to be obtained by other 
remedies. 


Any Chemist can supply it at is. 14d. 
and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 


MENDS EVERYTHING. 


EPAGE’S 


LIQUID GLUE 


Is used ™ by Pullman Palace Car Co, 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 
& by thousands of first-class m'frs.& 
A mechanics throughout the world,for 
all kinds of fine work onWood,Ivory, 
Leather, Paper, Glass, Marble, &c. 














@ Ex’bn,London, 1883. Pronounced the 


BEG STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


Sold in tin cans for mechanics and 


SO 
Za yea Cem! 


i Amateurs, &in bottles for Family use 


IT MENDS EVERYTHING. 


Wood, Leather, Papcr, Ivory, Glase, Chica, Rubber, 
Stone, Jewellery, Metals, Shoes, Books, Card Albums, 
Toys, Musical Instruments, Statuary, Farmers’ Imple- 
meats, Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, e‘c. 


STRONG AS IRON. .. SOLID AS A ROCK. 


No Heating—No Preparation.—Always Ready. 
Indispensable in every Family. Sold in tin cans for 
Mechanics and Amateurs. Half Pints, 1s. 6d., Pints, 
2s. 9d., and Quarts, 4s. 6d. each, and in bottles for 
family use, at 64. and 1s. Samples free by post on 
receipt of stamps; or postal order. Sold by the whole- 
sale trade generally, and retailed by Sts tioners, Fancy 
Goods Dealere, Grocers, Ironmongers, Chemists, ¢tCa 
etc. Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, Londor, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


_ The History of South Africa: 1486-1691. By Gro. McCaLL THEAL, of H.M. 
Cape Colonial Service, With 4 Coloured Maps. Thick 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 15s. [This day. 
The History of the Boers. By Gro. McCatt THEaL. With 3 Maps. Thick 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, 15s. [Second Edition now ready. 
A Critique of Kant. By Prof. Kuno Fiscner. Ediiedby Dr. W.8. Hoven. 6s. 
‘A valuable general introduction to Kant.’—PAa.tl, MALL, 
A Manual of Psychology. ByF.Kircuner. EditedbyE.D.Drovent. 4s. 6d. 
Practical Essay-Writing. For the Use of Candidates. By A. W. HoLMes—Forzes, 
M.A, Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
* Of real utility.’ —SaTORDAT Rev.Ew. ‘ We have seldom met with a more practical work.’—ScHOOLMASTER.. 
MR. GEORGE MOORE’S NEW WORK IS NOW READY. 
Confessions of a Young Man. By Geo. Moors, Author of ‘A Mummer’s 
Wife,’ ‘Parnell and his Island,’ &c. With Etched Portrait of the Author by William Strang, and a Design 
by J. E. Blanche. Crown 8vo. 6s. r . 2 
Reform of London Government and of City Guilds. By J. F. B. Firrn, 
M.P. 170 pp. Cloth, 1s. (/mperial Parliament Series. 
‘It is inconceivable that any one can read this book without becoming convinced of the necessity of puttiag 
an end to the shameful misgovernment of London.’—TruvutTm!. 
Dying Scientifically: a Key to‘ St. Bernard’s'—the medical novel which has been so 
much discussed since ils appearance last Seplember—is now ready. 2s. 6d, cloth. 
St. Bernard’s;: the Romance of a Medical Student. By AESCULAPIUS SCALPEL. 
Cheap Edition now ready. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Cyclopeedia of Education (in 12 Parts). Parts I. and II., each 48 pp., 7d. 
Articles on Educational Systems, Institutions, Legislation, Methods ard Appliances, and Psychological and 
Hygienic Aspects of Pedagogy, together with brief Biographies of all the more important Educational Reformers, 
Volapuk: a Grammar, Reading Book,and Vocabulary. By Prof.KircHorr. Authorised 
Translation. Crown 8vo. 2s.6d. The first edition has been at once exhausted, and the second is now 
ready. Kay to the above, 2s.6d. ‘ Volapilk, the secret language of trade, science, and diplomacy.’—TiIMEs. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley: a Monograph. By H. S. Sat, Author of ‘A Shelley 





Primer,’ &c. With an Etched Portrait of the Poet, cloth neat, 2s. 6d. [ This day. 
The Demon of Dyspepsia; or, Digestion, Perfect and Imperfect. By A. E. 
BrinGER, M.D., &e. Crown 8vo. 43. 6d. [This day. 





THE NEWEST NOVELS. AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Nadia; or, Out of the Beaten Track. From the Russian of R. ORLOFFSKY by the 
Baroness LANGENAU. Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 3 vols. 

*It gives a very remarkable description of the Nihilist propaganda in all its diabolical recklessness and hideous 
demoralisation.’—‘ 0.K.’ in the PALL MALL. ‘A novel which everyone shovld read.’—BRITISH WEEKLY. 

* Passions, terrors, agonies of mind and body, are brought into play, and incidents as thrilling as any detailed 
by our own romancers are described with picturesque and dramatic effect.’—ACADEMY. 

Lost Identities. By M. L. TyLEr. 3 vols. 

* The story is distinctly original. Itis full of life and variety.—WHITEHALL Review. ‘ Peopled by personages 
who are almost a)l sympatheticand pleasing. Wantingin neither pathos nor humour.’—MorRNING Post, 
Philip Alwyne. By J. Knox SHERRARD. 2 vols. [This day. 

‘Lady William has taken her characters from life.’--VANrTy Fatn. 

Castle Heather. By Lady WitLIAm Lennox. 

* One of the pleasantest and most sympathetic society works that has lately appeared.’—Monninc Post, 
In at the Death: a Sporting Novel. By Gkorcr F. UNDERHILL. 6s. 

‘Its pictures of the hunting field are very good.’—MonninG Post. 

* A capital sporting novel.’—Sportine TimkEs. ‘As good as one of Hawley Smart’s works,’—ATHEN £UM. 

‘The best sporting novel since the days of Whyte Melville.—Srontixe Lirg. 

Alma: the Story of a Little Music Mistress) By EMMA MARSHALL, Author of ‘ Under 
the Mendips,’ ‘ Life’s Aftermath,’ &c. 3s. 6d. 
The Jewels of Prince de Janville. By‘Atmmarn.’ 33. 6d. 

‘One of the most entertaining novels of the season.’—-A THEN ZUM. 

Margaret Dunmore: or, a Socialist Home. By J. H.CLAPPERTON, 3s. 6d. 


Shadows of a Life. By J. L. Hornrproox. 3s. 6d. {This day. 
THE ‘UNICORN’ NOVELS. 


Now Publishing in Two-Shilling Volumes. At all Bookstalls and Booksellers. 
- IN TROUBLED TIMES. By A.S. C. WALLIS, the young Dutch Novelist. 
JOBSON’S ENEMIES. By Epw. JENKINS. 
JONATHAN. By C. C. FRAzER-TYTLER. 
THE BASILISK. By H. PoTrincer STEPHENS and W. Sr. Lecrnr. 


TIME, Edited by WALTER SICHEL, M.A. The April Number contains: 


Spinoza. By Professor FrepERIcK PoLtock.—The German Labour Colony. By ConyNcHAMF GREENE.— 
The House of Lords: a New Suggestion. By Prof. F. Puttinc.—Beaumarchais. By Mile. T, BLAZE DE 
Bury, the New Member of the Academy.—Blackmail on the Hearth.—Julian Corbett’s New Novel 
‘King Cophetua,’ Chaps. I.-[V.—Time’s Footsteps.—Reviews, &c. &c. ; 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & C0,’S NEW BOOKS, 


LETTERS OF GENERAL C. G. GORDON TO HIS SISTER, 
M, A.GORDON. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. . 
The SATURDAY Review says :—' This volume will always be one of the most valuable parts of the evidence 
for his life ; for it is not a book about Gordon, but by him.’ 


FOUR OXFORD LECTURES, 1887.— FIFTY YEARS OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. TEUTONIC CONQUEST 1N GAUL AND BRITAIN. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, M.A, 
Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D. ; Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford ; Fellow of Oriel 
College : Honorary Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. 5s, 


ROMAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO ROMAN ART. By Rev. 


Rover’ Burn, M.A., Author of ‘Rome and the Campagna’ &c. With Ilustrations, 8v0, 14s. 


HEARTSEASE AND RUE. Poems, By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Cr, 8vo. 58, 
POEMS BY STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., Author of ‘ Riquet of the Tuft’ 


&c, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A., Canon of Bristol. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. each volume. 


CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS. Newly arranged, with Additions, and a New 
Portrait. 2 vols, (Just published. 
Essays of Elia, 1 vol. Tales from Shakspeare. 1 vol. 
Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. | Mrs. Leicester’s School: The Adventures 
1 vol. of Ulysses: and other Essays. 1 vol, 
Now Publishing. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. each. 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 


Under the above title Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to announce a Series of Short Biographies, not 
designed to be a complete roll of famous Statesmen, but to present in historic order the lives and work of those 
leading actors in our affairs who by their direct influence have left an abiding mark on the policy, the institu- 
tions, and the position of Great Britain among the States. 

The following List of Subjects is the result of careful selection. The great movements of national history 
are made to follow one another in a connected course, and the Series is intended to form a continuous narrative 
of English freedom, order, and power. The following volumes are in the press or in preparation :— 

William the Conqueror. By EpwarpD A. | Oliver Cromwell, By Frepreric Hanrisoy, 

Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. (Ready. | [ June, 
Henry II. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. [Jn the press. | William III. By H. D. Tram, [ May. 
Edward I. By F. York Powkti. Day By JoHN MORLEY, 

Henry VII. By James GAIRDNER. Chatham. By Jonn Morey. 
Cardinal Wolsey. By Prof. M.CreicuTon. [April. | Pitt. By JouN Mortry. 
Elizabeth. By the DEAN or St. Pavt’s. Peel. By J. R. THURSFIELD. 


New Edition of LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
The WORKS of LORD TENNYSON. LIBRARY EDITION. A New and Complete Edition in Eight 
Volumes. Globe 8vo, 5s.each. Each volume may be had separately, and they are being published as follows, 
Vols. I, to IV. are ready :— 






































Poems. Volume I. (Ready. | Enoch Arden: and In Memoriam. ; 
Poems. Volume II. [Xeady. | Ballads: and other Poems." fyune, 
Idylis of the King, [Ready. ueen Mary: and Harold, (July. 
The Princess: and Maud. [ Ready. ecket: and other Plays. (August, 





IN | W NOVELS. 
THE NEW JUDGMENT OF PARIS. By Puiuip LAraravsr. 2 vols. Globe 


8vo. 12s. 
A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN; and other Tales. By J. H. SHortHovse 
Author of ‘ John Inglesant,’ ‘Sir Percival,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JOYCE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ The Curate in Charge,’ ‘A Country Gentleman,’ 


&e. 3vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. (Shortly, 
CHRIS. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘ My Friend Jim’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 
(Shortly. 





MACMILLAN’S SIX SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volume. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Manion CrRAwrorp, Author of ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ 
* Doctor Claudius,’ ‘ Zoroaster” &c. Crown 8vo. “ 


MAGMILLAN’S TWO SHILLING NOVELS,.—New Volumes, 
BY HUGH CONWAY. 








LIVING OR DEAD. | A FAMILY AFFAIR. 
BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
THE WIZARD’S SON. | A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HOGAN, MP,’ 
ISMAY’S CHILDREN. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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A HOLIDAY IN BRAZIL 


By E. R. PEARCE EDGCUMBE, 


Post 8vo. cloth extra, with 41 Illustrations, 5s, 


ZEPHYRUS 


AND ON THE RIVER PLATE. 


LL.D. 


‘Intending settlers and parents anxious to start their boys in the great “ Wild West,” 
‘may do well to read these impressions of a traveller who has evidently made the most of 


his time and opportunities for enquiry.—GUARDIAN. 


‘Mr. Edgcumbe writes in a brisk style, is never long-winded, never says anything that 


is not worth writing and reading. 
eminently readab‘e.’--SCOTSMAN. 


. The book abounds with information, and is 


‘The descriptive portions of the book are lightly and pleasantly written, the political 
and social topics that are introduced serving to impart an agreeable variety and to render 


the book well worthy of perusal.’— 


MORNING Post. 


‘Is agreeable reading, and conveys a good deal of information about the economical 
and social condition of those countries which is fresh.— DAILY NEws. 
‘A very interesting, and at the same time instructive, account of a holiday trip in Brazil. 
. . While some things are touched with a light hand, the author is very clear-sighted on all 
matters of practical interest, and expresses his opinions in a very pointed way.’-— ECONOMIST. 
‘The travellers seem to have been determined to make the most of their holiday, and 
to obtain information conscientiously on every possible subject connected with the Empire.’ 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


‘ There is much interesting information in this pleasant volume of travel. . . . Altogether 
this very readable book of quite recent South American travel and intelligent observation 


can be commended.’—PUBLIC OPINION. 
‘This pleasantly written little work . . 
‘ Short, bright, and full of fact ; 


. well worthy of perusal.—MorNING Post. 
this is just the sort of journal that the unprofessional 


traveller has a right to publish, and that a large class of readers will certainly appreciate.’ 


St. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





Price Fourpence Monthly ; or Five Shillings per Year, post-free. 


The Oldest and most 


besetediene of Popular Scientific Magazines 


SCIENCE: GOSSIP: 


An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by J. E. TAYLOR. Ph.D., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. 


DEVOTED To EVERY BRANCH oF 
GEOLOGY, BOTANY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, 
CHEMISTRY, ZOOLOGY, 
MICROSCOPY, ASTRONOMY, 
PHYSIOGRAPHY, Ano 
GENERAL NATURAL HISTORY. 


For twenty-one years this popular 
Magazine bas maintained its hold on 
the good opinion of lovers of Natural 
Science. During that period articles 
from the pens of the best known 
Scientific Writers of the day, in every 
department of Science, have appeared 
In its pages. Series of Articles on 
various subjects have also been pub- 
lished, and not a few of the popular 
= of the day are reprints of such 





A Monthly Summary of Discovery 
and Progress in every Department 
of Natural Science all over the world 
is given, so that the volumes of 
‘Science Gossip’ form an unbroken 
history of Science for more than 
twenty years. 


New Books on Scientific Subjects 
are duly noticed or reviewed. 


A large space is devoted to 
Scientific ‘Notes and Queries,’ thus 
enabling every lover of nature to 
chronicle his own original observa- 
tions, or get his special difficulties 
settled. 


For active workers and collectors 
the ‘Exchange Column’ has long 
proved a well and widely known 
means of barter and interchange. 
The column devoted to ‘ Answers to 
Correspondents’ has been found help- 
ful to students requiring personal 
help in naming specimens, &c. 


' The Volume for 1887 is now ready, cioth extra, 5s. Witn nearly 200 Woodcut Illustrations. 
A CLASSIFIED INDEX to Vols. I. to XII. (1865-1876), containing a Reference to every Article or Paragraph 
in the Twelve Volumes, has been printed, and may be had from the Publishers, price 8d.; or post Sree, 9d, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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W.H. ALLEN & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


THE STATESMEN SERIES. 
Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. i 
BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kespet, Author of ‘ The History of Toryism,’ 
‘ The Agricultural Labourer.’ [ Ready. 
The following Volumes are already arranged. 


PALMERSTON. ByK.C.Sanpers. ; PRINCE CONSORT, By CHaRcorre M. YonGceE. 


(Zn the pre 7 om ActTTE 
O'CONNELL, By J. A. oF (arte hey PEEL, By F. C. Montague. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS. 

HANDEL. By J. Curnperr Happen. Fcap. with Portrait, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


MENDELSSOHN. By same Author. (Jn course of preparation. 
COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. By T. W. M. Lunp, M.A., Chaplain 


to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. with 3 Maps, and 11 Illustrations 
by Miss Jessie Macgregor, 10s. 6d. 

* The Author is t» be congratulated on having been aided by an illustrator of Miss Jessie Maczrezor's talent. 
In a series of finely-executed etchings she has portrayed many of the works of art, the sites, the types and 
costumes of the Italian Lake Land with rare fidelity.—MoRrNinu Post, 

‘It should certainly be in the hands of every intelligent tourist making a stay in or near the queen of Italian 
waters.’"—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. By H.1.H. Prince Napotzon. 
Translated by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. With Portraits and Biographical 
Sketch. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

THE NEW PARIS SKETCH BOOK: Men, Manners, anv InstiTvTIons. 

sy J. G. ALGER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘We wish we could do more than allude to some of his shrewdly sug zestive remarks on French manners and 
their Fg ee age ’—TIMES, 


Few English writers have described French manners, men, and institutions, with the author's vivacious 
accuracy.’—MORNING Post. 


ADELAIDE RISTORI. An Autobiography. Crown 8vo. Portrait. 5s. 
THE MISS CRUSOES. A Curious Story for Big and Little Children. By 


COLONEL CoLoMB. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations by A. Hitchcock, 3s. 6d. 


PUFFS FROM THE ENGINE OF WAR. By‘ Aw Orricer or THE LINE.’ 
Crown 8vo. SECOND EDITION, 1s. 
‘A smart snappy little book of verses, sketches, and tale3."—VANiry Fain. 
‘An excellent collection of military sketches,’—Broip ARRoWw. 
‘There is some fun in the stories, and they are generally readable.’—-SrEcTAron. 
PUDDINGS AND SWEETS;; being Three Hundred and Sixty-five Receipts. 
Approved by experience. By Lucy JoNEs. Crown 8vo. sewed, ls. ; cloth limp, 1s, 6d. 
‘\ faithful and fertile source of information.’—Satunpay Review. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. NEW VOLUME. 
HANNAH MORE, By Cuanrtorte M. Yonex. 


THE ROMANCE OF LIFE PRESERVATION. By J. Burnuey. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
NEW NOVELS. 
THE VOICE OF URBANO. Being a Romance of Adventure on the Amazons. 
By J. W. WELLS, Author of ‘ Three Thousand Miles through Brazil.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MAD OR MARRIED? A Manx Story. By Huen Cozteman Davipson, 
Author of ‘The Green Hills by the Sea.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. 


By SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.1I., C.I.E., D.C.L. 
(Oxon.), LL.D. (Cantab.), &e. 
And Author of ‘ Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepal.’ 
With 32 Coloured Plates, reproduced by chromo-lithography from th? orizinu paintings of the Author. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Waterloo Place. 
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2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 25s.; and at all Libraries. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 


By H. hk. FOX BOURNE. 


* Mr. Fox Bourne has given us the best work on the newapaper press that has yet appeared.......It is true 
that he has been much aided by those who have gone before, but he has avoided their errors and has brought 
down his history to a later date.—LirEraARY WORLD. 

* Mr. Fox Bourne has performed a signal service to the profession of which he is so distinguished an orna- 
ment, and to the public, whose chief mental fare is provided by newspapers.’—EVENING Post. 

*The best book on the subject which has yes appeared.......Mr. Fox Bourne has done his work with 
udgment, and we detect scarcely any inaccuracies in places where inaccuracy would be pardonable....... He 

been happy in choosing the mean between personal gossip and dry facts. His volumes are a solid and 
valuable contribution to history.’—-GRaApaHic, 

*A very excellent account of the history of British journalism.......Mr. Fox Bourne’s volumes possess the 
merit of bringing together a larger amount of accurate information on the subject with which they deal than 
is contained in any single pre-existing work.’-—CALcutra ENGLISHMAN. 

* The latest historian of our English newspapers bas far exceeded his predecessors...... - Whether fulness of 
description, accuracy of detail, or interest of narrative are concerned, they must all yield the palm to the 
narrative of the latest historian of cur national press.......Open the volumes where you will, there is no lack 
of matter, both instructive and entertaining, written with complete freedom from prejudice.’-—ACADEMY. 

*Two thoroughly readable volumes. ......Mr. Fox Bourne has done his work well.’—STANDARD. 

‘In two portly volumes Mr. Fox Bourne has published an interesting work on “‘ English Newspap2rs.” The 
writer is himself a journalist of many years’ standing, and in dealing with the later history of ne wspapers he 
writes that which he knows and has seen. The earlier part of the work is evidently the outcome of much patient 
searching of documents, books, and papers. Mr. Bourne has mainly endeavoured to show the connection of 
journalism, in its several stages, with the literary and political history of the country, and in doing this he has 
produced what is, for all general purposes, a sufficiently complete history of metropolitan journalism. He has, at 
the same time, paid some attention to provincial journalism.’—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

*Mr. Fox Bourne’s design is a useful one, in the execution of which he has had the advantage of a field 
almost unoccupied.......Nothing like a serious attempt to trace the growth of the British newspaper was ever 
made till Mr. Fox Bourne came into the field, sufficiently well equipped for the task. He is not lacking in 
enthusiasm or in industry ; he has a sufficient consciousness of the power of the institution of which he writes; 
he has had more than twenty years’ experience of journalism.’—ST, JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

* The volumes are chock-full of interest, and the chronicles are carefully and impartially set forth....... The 
author has done his work discreetly and well.’—THE Umrire. 

* Viewed in its entirety, it must be fairly said that Mr. Fox Bourne has produced far and away the best work 
on English newspapers that we possess.......To the reviewer, every chapter is provokingly quotable. The 
problem is where to commence and, having commenced, where to stop.—RicHMOND TIMES, 

* English newspapers have found a worthy historian in Mr. Fox Bourne. Beginning with the birth of the 
newspaper, Mr. Bourne comes down to the present day, which makes his work a delicate one. He has, however, 
discharged it with great tact, showing a knowledge of the inside history of the famous newspapers of to-day 
which is not less remarkable for its accuracy than for its extent....... It is a singularly interesting story from 
the first page to the last.,—-WESTERN TIMEs. 

*Mr. Fox Bourne has devoted much labour to the present history, and he has provided those who are 
interested in the subject with copious and valuable information....... A highly instructive book.......It is 
improbable that Mr. Bourne’s careful and elaborate work will be soon superseded.’—-SAaTURDAY REVIEW. 

‘We heartily congratulate Mr. Fox Bourne on the admirab!e work he has produced. It is by far the alest 
and soundest book ou English journalism, and will at once take rank as a standard authority. The amount of 
labour and research involved in its preparation would be incredible to those who have not toiled in the same 
ee Mr. Fox Bourne is one of the best of our English men of letters—accurate, sober, and impartial... ... 
This great work is produced in a manner wortby of its importance and surpassing interest..—BnriTIsH WEEKLY. 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MERCHANTS. 


By H. R. FOX BOURNE. 


*The object of “‘ English Merchants,” as stated by the writer, is to show how tradc has taken its place among 
us and done its work as a great promoter of England's welfare and the common good; in which task he has 
completely succeeded, as well as in producing some five hundred pages of extremely readable matter.’ 

Str. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Fox Bourne's exhaustive method of compressing a lengthy subject into so moderate-sized a volume is 
only excelled by the dexterity with which he keeps clear of all prejudicial remarks on factious controversies.’ 

WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘A useful and very interesting book. Such a book as this is among the select number which judicious 
friends will put upon young men’s book-shelves.’—LiTERARY WORLD, 

*The book forms a valuable addition to our knowledge of the past....... The work is evidently one of deep 
research. Every fount whence information could be drawn has been carefully sounded.’—TABLET. 

* Vivaciously written and full of interesting anecdote and personal characterisation. Inits new and cheaper 

orm this book is likely to achieve a wide circulation.'—-ScoTsMAN. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 











King or Knave? By R. E. FRANcILLON. 


all Libraries. 


8 vols. crown ove. a at 





The Lindsays: 


3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


a Romance of Scottish Life. 


By Joun K. Leys, 




















Herr Paulus: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall, By WALTER 
BESANT. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. [Jmmediately. 
The Devil’s Die. By Grant Aten. 38 vols. crown 8yo. at 
P all Libraries. (Jmmediately. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. By James Payy. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries, (Afar. 
The Deemster: a Romance of the Isle of Man. By Hatt 


Catnk, Author of ‘A Son of Hagar’ &c. Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


Every Inch a Soldier. 


By M. J. Congunoun. 8 vols. 





The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


H. F. Woop. Second Edition. 


By 





In Exchange for a Soul. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


of ‘The Haven under the Hill’ &c. 











HENRY HERMAN. 


Old Blazer’s Hero. 
‘Joseph’s Coat’ &c. 





By Mary Liysxriux, Author 


One Traveller Returns. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


By D. Curistr: Murray, Author of 
With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By D. Curistre Murray and 





Jack the Fisherman. By Etizasers Stuart PHEtrs. 
With 22 Illustrations by C. W. REED. Square 8vo. picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





The Heir of Linne. 


: Edition. — 1 o. cloth ext 
Pine and Palm. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
By Moncure D. Conway. 


By Ropert BucHANAN. 


Cheaper 


(Preparing. 
~ 2 vols. er. 8vo. 





Seth’s Brother’s Wife. 


By Haroup Freperic. 2 vols. 





Half-Hours with the Best Nowelists of 


the Century: 


Now in the press, 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 
In All Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 
Children of Gibeon, 
BY HALL CAINE. 
A Son of Hagar. 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
The Evil Genius. 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Fatal Zero. 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Heart’s Delight. 
BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Country Luck. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Miss Cadogna. 
Love—or a Name. 


London : 


The Cruise of the ‘ Black Prince.’ | 


Choice Readings from the finest Novels. 
Biographical Notes, by H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Illustrated boards. 


BY 
BY 
BY 
BY 


BY 
BY 
BY 
BY 
BY 


Edited, with Critical and 
(Preparing. 





MARGARET HUNT. 

That Other Person. 
MARK TWAIN. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH. 

Hathercourt Rectory. 
MRS. OLIPHANT. 

The Primrose Path, 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 

JAMES PAYN. 

Holiday Tasks. 
Cc. L. PIRKIS. 

Lady Lovelace. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 
T. W. SPEIGHT. 

The Golden Hoop, &c. 
SARAH TYTLER. 

Disappeared. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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~ CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 








A Phyllis of the Sierras, &c. By Brer Harte. 


Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 





Mary Jane Married. By Grorce R. Sims, Author of 


‘Mary Jane’s Memoirs,’ ‘The Dagonct Ballads,’ &c. Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s. ;- 


cloth, 2s. 6d. [Shortly. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ‘PICCADILLY NOVELS,’ 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

The World Went Yery Well. By Wacrer Besant. 

Red Spider. By the Author of ‘John Herring.’ 

Paston Carew. By E. Lyx» Linton. 

Little Novels. by Wise CoLtiys. 

Glow -worm Tales. By James Payy. 

A Son of Hagar. By Haun Caine. 








A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. ‘By 
CHARLES JAMES. Post 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 61. 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. (Uni- 
form with the Illustrated Edition of ‘A ‘Tramp Abroad.’) A thick volume of 700 
pages, profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [April 20. 


‘The Right Honourable: ’ a Romance of Society and 


Politics. By JUSTIN McC ARTHY and M and Mrs. C. AMPBELL -PRAED. Crown 8vo. cloth, Gs, 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new type on a large crown 
8vo. page, and handsomely bound in cloth, are now publishing, at 6s. each, 


1. Ready-Money Mortiboy. With | 5. The Golden Butterfly. Witha 





a Portrait of JAMES RICE, and a Preface | Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 
by WALTER BESANT. | 6. The Monks of Thelema. 
2. My Little Girl. | @. oy Celia’s Arbour. 
3. With Harp and Crown. 8. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


4. This Son of Vulcan, | 9. The Seamy Side. &c. &c. 

Fifty Years Ago. By Watrer Besant, Author of ‘ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.’ With nearly One Hundred and Fifty full-page Plates and 
Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


Tanglewood Tales for Girls and Boys. By Narnanren 
HAWTHORNE. With 29 fine Illustrations by auunee WHARTON EDWARDS. 


Large quarto, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 





The Complete Works in Werse and 
Prose of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by 
RicHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. [shortly. 

*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, told in in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed.) 








Locrine: a 1: -agedy. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Selections from the Poetical Works of 
ALCERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 











English Newspapers: Chapters in the History of 
Journalism. By H. R. Fox Bourne, Author of ‘English Merchants’ &c. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 25s. 


The City of Dream: an Epic Poem. By Ropert Bucuanay. 


With Front piece and Vignette by P. MAcNaAB. Fep. 8vo. buckram, 6s. 








Wictorian Poets. By Epmunp Crarence Srepman. A New 
(the Thirtee nth) Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and brought down to the present time. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


Underwoods. By Rozert Louis Stevenson. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


WORKS BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


UNIFORM EDITION, handsomely bound in buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 











Familiar Studies of Men and Books.| Prince Otto. | The Merry Men. 
New Arabian Nights. Memories and Portraits. 
The Silverado ) Squatters. Virginibus Puerisque. 





A Book for the Hammock. By W. Cuark RussELL, 


Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies: a Memoir. 


By WALTER Besant. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


The Life of the Fields. By Ricuarp Jerrerts. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; 
post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Open Air. Crown 6vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Englishman’ s House: a Practical Guide to all 
age in Selecting or Building a House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, 
&e, By C. J. RICHARDSON. Fourth Edition. With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 
600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. Gd. [Shor tly. 








Society im Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. ~ By Count 
PAUL VASILI. Translated by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 63. are A 5 28 ed (Preparing. 

Zephyrus: a Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. By E. R. 
PEARCE EDGCUMBE, LL.D. With 41 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. : 

A Day’s Tour: a Journey through France and Belgium. With 
Sketches in facsimile. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 4to. picture cover, 1s. 

The Country of the Passion Play, and ihe 
Highlands and Highlanders of Bavaria. y L. G. SeGuiInN. With a Map and 37 
Illustrations. A New Edition. Crown Fy Toth extra, 6s. (Shortly. _ 


Walks in Algiers and its Surroundings. 
By L. G. SeGuin. With 2 Maps and 16 Illustrations. A New Edition. Crown 
Svo. cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 


Bird Life in England. By Epwin Lester Arvozp, 

Author of ‘ On the Indian Hills’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. _ 

The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 
By Put Rosprinson, Author of ‘The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘The Poets’ Beasts,’ &c. Crown 





























8vo. cloth extra, 7, 7s. 6d. __(Preparing._ 
The Folk-lore of Plants. By T. F, Tuiseuton Dyn, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Hydrophobia: an Account of M. Pasteur’s System, containing 
all his Communications, the Technique of his Method, and latest results. By RENAUD 
Suzor, M.B.,C. M. Edin. & M.D. Paris. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Our Eyes: How to Preserve them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
JouN BROWNING, F.R.AS., &c. Sixth Edition (Eleventh Thousand), Enlarged. 
With 58 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth limp, Is. 


The Playtime Naturalist: a Book for every Home. 
By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., Editor of ‘ Science-Gossip.’ With 300 Illustrations. 



































__ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New Translation, 
with Historical Introduction and Notes, by T. M’Crin, D.D. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO. TTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS —continued. 

How to Play Solo Whist: its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands printed 
in red and black, and a revised and augmented Code of Laws. By ABRAHAM §. 
WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. Fcp. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


English Caricature and Satire on 
Napoleon the First. By Joun ASHTON, Author of ‘ Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne.’ With 120 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 


A History of the Four Georges. By Justy 


McCartHy, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo..12s. each. [Vol I/. Preparing. _ 


Mr. Whistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock.’ Uniform with his 


* Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo. 1s. (Jmmediately. 


NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND BY SARAH TYTLER. 
Belgravia for 1888.—Two New Serial Stories began in 


Belgravia for January, and will be continued through the year :— 


UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of ‘ Pay.uis’; and 
THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran TyTLer. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1888. 
One Shilling Monthly. In addition to the Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, 
and Art, for which this Magazine has so high a reputation, ‘SCIENCE NOTES,’ by 
W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and ‘TABLE TALK,’ by SyLvaANus URBAN, 
appear Monthly. 


Science-Gossip: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLorR, F.L.S., &c. Devoted 
to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Tele- 
scopy, Physiography, kc. Trice 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 


Academy Notes (1888). With Facsimile Sketches. 



































Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. ls. (Preparing. 
Groswenor Notes (1888). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 1s. (Preparing. 
The Paris Salon (1888). With over 300 Facsimile 
Sketches. 3s. (Preparing. 





Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities (1887-8). Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, 
Officials, ke. Edited by JoHN LANE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 

The County Families of the United Kingdom. 
Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Twenty- 
eighth Annual Edition, for 1888, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 

The ‘Shilling Peerage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, Addresses, 
&e. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical 
List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical | Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Knightage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical 
List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, kc. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling House of Commons (188s8s). Containing a 
List of all the Members of Parliament, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, Xc. 
32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronetage, a 
and House of Commons (1888). In One Volume, royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 5s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MR. BESANT’S NEW BOOK. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 


With 137 Full-page Plates and Woodcuts. 





MR. BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


In April will be ready, in 8 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries, 


HERR PAULUS: 


HIS RISE, HIS GREATNESS, AND HIS FALL. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


MR. BESANT’S OTHER WORKS ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 
NOVELS BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d.each; post 8vo. illus, boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. 

WITH HARP AND CROWN. THE MONKS OF THELEMA. 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. *TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. THE SEAMY SIDE. 

THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT. | THE TEN YEARS’ TENANT. 

THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. | THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 


NOVELS BY WALTER BESANT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each; post 8vo. illus, boards, 2s.each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN: ;} ALLIN A GARDEN FAIR. With 6 Illus- 





- Impossible Story. With Illustrations by Frep. trations by H. Furviss. 

SARNARD. 

THE CAPTAINS’ ROOM, &e. With | DOROTHY FORSTER. With Frontispiece 
Frontispiece by E. J. WikxLen, by CHARLES GREEN. 

CHILDREN OF GIBEON. | UNCLE JACK, and other Stories. 

THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL | THE. EULOGY OF RICHARD JEF- 
THEN. With Illustrations by A, Forestier. es Ge Sees Oe oo 
Sn  e THE ART OF FICTION. Demy 8vo. 1s. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF BESANT AND RICE. 


Now issuing, a choicely-printed Library Edition of the Novels of Messrs. BESANT and RIcE. 
The Volumes are printed from new type on a large crown 8vo. page, and handsomely bound 
in cloth. Price Six Shillings e: ach. The First Volumes are— 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. With Por-| THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. With 


trait of James Rice, etched by DANIEL A. WEHR- Etched Portrait of WALTER BEsANt, 


SCHMIDT, and a New Preface by WALTER BESANT. THE MONKS OF THELEMA. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. BY CELIA’S HARBOUR. ‘ 
WITH HARP AND CROWN, | THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. [iray 


THIS SON OF VULCAN. THE SEAMY SIDE. (June. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

‘A knack of description which is clever and the reverse of wordy. Mr. Frederic is a close and a shrewd 
observer.’—ATHEN ZUM 

* A novel of exceptional power and interest. There is a strong tragic element in it, combined with great 
humour......The book is possessed of far more than ordinary merit.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘A very able and original novel......Tne appearance of a new novelist of fully developed powers and un- 
questionable genius is an event so rare that it mu-t take critical readers by surprise. Such a novelist, we do not 
hesitate to say, has appeared in Mr, Harold Frederic......‘* Seth’s Brother's Wife” is the production of a fresh, 
bright, original mind, which is destined, no doubt, to make some remarkable contributions to literature.’— 
SHigLDS DAILY GAZEITE. 

Seth's Brother's Wife” adds another novelist of the first rank to the list of American authors.’—New- 
CASTLE. DAILy LEADER. 

* Mr. Frederic’s novel is clever and often powerful. It shows him to be a reader of character and a keen 
observer of the habits of many classes of his countrymen...... From every point of view, Mr. Frederic’s bcok is a 
remarkable one.’-—MonrninG Post. 

‘Remarkable for freshoess, vigour, and truth - We know of no book, whether history or romance, which 
brings the reader so directly into contact with the reality of American life pe dees It is safe to predict fur Mr. 
Frederic, if he chooses to devote himself tw fiction, a high place among American writers.’—MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN. 

*If that very striking novel, ‘‘ Seth’s Brother's Wife,” be the work of a novice, it is quite clear that its author 
has a remarkable career before him if only he progresses steadily along his prescut lines. This most original story 
is characterised by keen obse’ vation, rich humour, and subtle analysis of character.—Wir AND WISDOM. 

* Mr. Fredcric’s work deserves bizh praise. 1t contains well and sharply drawn characters and many exceed- 
ingly good situations, A better novel in its own way we have not come across for some time.’—-GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘ Mr. Frederic is a new writer of considerable promise, and, indeed, the novel now under review is a very able 
and interesting performance. ‘‘ Seth’s Brother's Wife” is, in the best cense of the word, a realistic story...... 
Full of good work.’.—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

* The author has an actual story to tell, and he knows how to tell it. What is better still, it has about it a 
freshness and life which must interest a large class of readers..—CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 

‘If the author of “Seth's Brother's Wife” possesses any staying power. he should soon run neck and neck 
with the foremost American novelists. Mr. Frederic is evidently a born novelist. He bas observation, humour, 
a certain power of analysis, a simple and direct style, ang a faculty for writing nataral yet crisp and telling 
dialogue. —PAut MALL GAZETTE. 

‘If I said all I thought of this curiously vivid story, with its deliciou-ly quaint humour, its tenderness, 
manly feeling, and one great touch of tragedy, its pervading descriptive charm, I should expect to be accused of 
rhapsodising...... This most delightful story..—Srontixe Lire. 

‘A capital story, fall of point, vigour, humour, and dash,’,—SatrurDAY REVIEW. 

* Mr. Frederic is evidently a writer from whom, if we are not much§mistaken, good things are to be expected. 
ee+ees The sketches of rural life, journalistic life, and political life are admirable, and we shall look forward with 
considerable interest to Mr. Frederic's future work.'-—SpEcTaton. 


s MR. M. D. CONWAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


PINE AND PALM. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 

‘Mr Conway has produced an entertaining and clever story......This romance of North and South is in- 
epired by warm and sympathetic philanthropy. and leaves p'casant impressions behind it.—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘A novel from the pen of Mr. Moncure Conway has, of necessity, some exc2!lent qualities, It is well and 
bright'y written. Style and story are vivid and vigorous, The book tbrills with genial sentiment and exalts 
the nobility of gocdness.’—ScorTsMAN. 

‘A gentleman of Mr. Conway’s wide reputation, extending over two and perhaps more continents, and of his 
undoubted literary ability, could hardly fail to write an entertaining novel...... The novel contains passages of 
considerable strength, tenderness, and beanty.’—Tik WEEK. 

‘The chapters are pleasant to read and some of them are cleverly written.’—-S ATURDAY RE VIEW. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HELEN’S BABIES.” 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COUNTRY LUCK. 


By JOHN HABBERTON, Author of ‘ Brueton’s Bayou’ &c. 

* A vein of quiet humour runs throughout this story, a kind of humour which made the sayings and doings 
of “ Helen’s Babies” so irresistibly funny. oceeee Mr. Habbc rton’s system is vnvarnished naturalism of a healthy, 
sensible, and wholesome ‘in’, and through it all rons the deticiocs hamour which puts the reader in a good 
temper with hini elf and his surroundings, and makes him feel that so long as the author of “Helen's Babies ” 
wields a pen, he will always know where to turn in moments of depression for relaxation and forgetfulness.’— 
WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* Amusing pictures of New York and country life abound in Mr. Habberton's clever book “Country Luck.”’ 

. MORNING Post. 

‘© Country Luck” is somewhat in the vein of that extremely clever boo’s, “ Helen's Babies,” and in its own 
line is not less entertaining...... The author has gut hold of a cxpital idea, and has shown great ability in 
working it out.’—CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. 


By H. F. WOOD. 

* This is a cleverly narrated detective story, on an original plan, and with original and sharply drawn characters. 
..+- We cordially commend the work asa clever and conscientious sketch of contemporary life, and asa thoroughly 
entertaining “tale of two cities.” ’—GALIGNANI'S MESSENGER. 

‘ A detective story of far more than ordinary interest.....It is far above the ordinary range of such fict:on. 
.»+1t is a well-constructed, well-written, powerful story.’—-SCOTSMAN. 

* The detective of fiction is still irresistible... .. Mr. Wood's portraiture of the great By¢e of Scotland Yard is 
cleverly managed..... Most people will try to get through “* The Passenger from Scotland Yard” at a sitting.’ 

GLASGOW HERALD, 

*It would seem as if on this side of the Channel we are destined to have a school of “detective fiction.” If it 
at all maintains the level reached in “The Passenger from Scotland Yard,” this will be a sonree of unmixed 
pleasure to the novel-reader. The pioneers of this class of literature have in Mr. Wood a formidable rival. His 
book is one of the best-constructed and best-written of this class that has yet been produced. The much-abused 
words “absorbing” and “ exciticg” are especially applicable to this clever work.’—Monnxine Posr, 

‘An anxiously elaborate detective story after Gaboriau...... The book should be read in the train —if possible 
the night mail to Paris. —Sarcrpay Review. 

‘Mr. Wood is a clever writer. Indeed, if this be his first literary venture, he is very much to be congratulated 
on the success which he has achieved......Sensation enough and to spare, but all of the mst pleasantly stimu- 
lating kind, and we are not ashamed to confess that at times we were aware of a thrilling sensation which 
recalled our youth and the days when we reai for pleasure and not for business. Therefore the delights in store 
for the casual reader of Mr. Wood's book may be imagined.’—W#ITEUALL Review. 

‘A detective story, the author of which is very skilful in suggesting wrong theories for the reader to start 
upon,’—StT. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Wood's clever and exciting tale......The book is an uncommonly favourable s»ecimen of its class; the 
characters are well drawn, the style alert, and the ingenuity of the plot is worthy of Gaboriau. The dénouement 
is spiritedly worked out. Mr. Wood takes great pains with his minor characters, and the results are eminently 
sati-factory. —ATHEN.EUM. 

‘Clever and interesting. CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 

* An undeniably clever story....The interest of the story is cleverly maintained, and the adventures of “ The 
Passenger from Scotland Yard,’an¢d the group of conspirators in whose movements he manifests such a lively con- 
cern, are put through their paces in a sufficiently sensational way to please even a blasé reader of this kind of 
fiction.” LEEDS MERCURY. 





3 vols. crown 8vo, At all Libraries. 


EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. 
By M. J. COLQUHOUN, Author of ‘Under Orders’ &e. 

‘The deep interest of the author’s plot......The book amply proves that the mine of Anglo-Indian literature 
can yet yield much under the touch of a skilful hand,.’—MOoRNING Post. 

*The stors is full of movement...... The sketches of Hindoo character are well done, and the superstitions of 
the natives are used to good effect in giving colour to the stronger situations of the story. The novel, asa 
whole, is written with considerable cleverness, an@ will be read with enjoyment.’—ScorsMAn., 

‘There is a good deal of military vigour in “ Every Inch a Soldier.” The scenes at the exciting periol of the 
Mutiny are to all appearance drawn from the life.,.—AcADEMY. 

‘Has enough life and stir to wile away a few hours very pleasantly. ... Most readers will enjoy it.’ —SprcraTor. 

‘A very exciting novel...... On the whole, proves that India, as a field for novel-writers, can yet yield a rich 
harvest.’—IRIsH TIMEs. 

‘The style throughout is delicate and brilliant......We recommend this novel to every reader who seeks at 
the same time intellectual satisfaction, amusement, and information, ‘Every Inch a Soldier” will furnish him 
with all’—WuirenaL. Review. 

‘Decidediy the best novel descriptive of military life in India that we have met with......The story becomes 
of painful interest.’—Coctrr JourNnat. : 








Cheaper Edition in the Press, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d, 


THE HEIR OF LINNE. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

‘Mr. Robert Bu-hanan has produced a most effective story.....There are some character-sketches in the 
book which are of singular merit... ..Eminently readable, interesting from first to last.'ScoTsMAN. 

‘Far simpler in subject and manner than most of Mr. Buchanan's previous works, “ The Heir of Linne” is not 
wanting in the forcible earnestness which characterises all that he writes, Characters se strongly marked, and 
such striking accuracy of detail, are rarely met with in this class of fiction, unless it be, as in this instance, the 
production of a master hand...... Those who seek for conventionality in fiction must not do so in “The Heir of 
Lione.” Its personages are all distinctly original. —MorNING Posr. 

‘Mr. Robert Buchanan handles the old theme, “ Men were deceivers ever,” with moral delicacy as well as 
dramatic vigour....,.The clever and exciting plot...... The manner ix which grim mingling of wit and wisdom 
With outrageous folly in the speeches of the “ prophet” is conveyed is neither more nor less than a stroke of 
genius.’—LEEPS MERCURY. 

__ ‘There is enough in Mr. Buchanan’s latest novel to raise it far above the average run of modern stories,..... 
Willie McGillvray is a distinct creaticn.—ACADEMY. 

“The Heir of Linne” is a pretty enough story in its way......“Robin” is a very quaint and fascinating 
little person.’—GUARDIAN. 

‘The book has life and vigour.’—SPECTATOR. 

‘An admirable story......AJl the qualities of romantic interest.’—Grapnic. 

‘A really interesting story, fall of life and picturesqueness; it is rich in dramatic situations, and is at once 
more workmanlike in construction and more wholesome in tone than the majority of the author's recent novels. 
+++++.Undoubted vividness and vigour.,—MANCHESTER EXAMINE, 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BPELGKR AY ia. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Under-Currents _... a _ on ... By the AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS.’ 
A Day and a Night ove ees “ .. By SAUMAREZ DE HAVILLAND. 
Through the Furnace ... se ons ... By J. CRAWFORD SCOTT. 

My Secret ons ove vas ove -_ «» By Eva M. Henry. 

A Dark Dress-Wig = a .. By A. M. HEATHCOTE. 
Through the Valley of Death il ee By MAJA SPENCER. 


Captain Arthur Ashwell’s Confession ... By CREGAN Conway. 


The Blackhall Ghosts 


sy SARA TYTLER. 





Among the many Contributors to ‘BELGRAVIA’ during the last eleven years 


have been the following :— 


ABELL, FRANK. 

Apams, W. DAVENPORT. 
ALEXANDER, MRS, 

ALLEN, GRANT. 

ANSTEY, F. 

ASHBY-STERRY, J. 

Baker, H. BARTON. 
BARDSLEY, Rev. C. W., M.A. 
* BASIL.” 

BEDE, CUTHBERT. 

Bernert, W. C., LL.D. 
PzaanT, WALTER, M.A, 
BLACK, CLEMENTINA. 
BLAck, WILLIAM G., F.S.A.Scot, 
BoyYLez, FRED. 

Brappon, Miss M. E. 

Bret HARTE. 

BUCHANAN, ROBERT. 
CaMERON, Mrs. LOVETT. 
CHILD, THEODORE. 

CoBBAaN, J. MACLAKEN, 
CoLiins, MORTIMER. 
CoLLins, WILKIE. 
Comyns-CarR, Mrs. J. 
Coox, DuTTon. 

CummineG, C. F. GORDON, 
Davipson, H. COLEMAN, 
Drxoy, M. HEPWORTH. 
Dosson, AUSTIN. 

Dow.inG, RICHARD. 
Downes, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A, 
Dver, Rev. ee THISELTON, M.A. 
FAWCETT, EDGAR. 

Fre.p, KATE 

FirzGERALD, PERCY. 
FoNBLANQUE, ALBANY DE. 





ForBES, ARCHIBALD, 


Forses, H. 0. 
FRANCILION, R. E. 
Gipson, CHARLES. 

GossE, EpMUND W. 

Goc Lp, Rev. S. BARING, M.A. 
GRAVES, A. P&RCEVAL. 
GRENVILLE-MuRrray, E, C, 
GREVILLE, HENRI. 

Harpy, I. Durrus, 
Hanoy, Tuomas, 

Hakg, A. EGMONT. 
HATTON, JOSEPH. 
HaweEis, Mas, H. R. 
Hawkes, Rev. H. R., M.A, 
HAWTHORNE, JULIAN, 
Hay, Mary CEcIL, 
HEntey, W. E, 

Hory, Mrs. CASHEL, 
HUvUEFFER, FRANCIS. 

Hunt, Mrs. ALFRED W, 
Japp, ALEx. H., LL.D. 
KENT, PHILIP. 

KInGsLey, HENRY. 
KNIGHT, JOSEPH. 

LANG, ANDREW. 

LAWLEsS, Hon. EMILY, 
LEiGeu, Henry 8S. 

LEwIs, ANGELO J, 
Linton, E. Lynn. 

Lucy, Henry W. 
McCartay, Justin, M.P. 
McCanrtay, Justin H., M.P, 
MAcKAY, CHARLES, LL.D. 
Macau.ay, C, TREVELYAN, 
MAcQuOID, KATHARINE 8S. 
Ma.Lock, W. H. 

MARK TWAIN, 

MARSTON, PHILIP BOURKE. 


| 


MARZIALS, THEO. 

MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 
MAXWELL, W. BABINGTON, 
MIDDLEMASS, JEAN. 

MILLER, Mrs. Fenwick. 
Murray, D. CHRISTIE. 
NICHOLSON, EDWARD Byron, M.A, 
Norris, W. E. 

OvIDA. 

PAyYN, JAMES, 

Proctor, RICHARD A, 
RANKING, B. MONTGOMERIE, 
READE, CHARLES, D.C.L, 

RICE, J AMES. 

RIMMER, ALFRED. 

Rosinson, A. Many F, 
Roprnson, F. W. 

RosBinson, PHIL. 

Rockstro, W. 8. 

RussELL, W. CLARK. 

Str. JOHNSTON, ALFRED. 

SaLa, GEORGE AvausTus, 
Scott, CLEMENT. 

SENIOR, WILLIAM. 

SHEPHERD, R. HERNE, 
SHERER, J. W., C.S.i. 

Stack, Hznry J. 

SPEIGHT, T, W. 

STODDARD, R. H. 

SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES, 
TayYLor, IDA ASHWORTH, 
TROLLOPE, FRANCES ELEANOR. 
TROLLOPE, T. ADOLPHUS, 
VILLARI, LINDA. 

Watkins, REv. M. G., M.A. 
WATSON, T. MALCOLM. 
WILLIAMS, W. Marttixv, F.R.A.S. 
Witson, ANDREW, F.R.S.E. 





NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND 
Two New Serial Stories began in BELGRAVIA for 


January, 


BY SARAH TYTLER. 


AND WILL BE CONTINUED THROUGH THE YEAR :— 


UNDERCURRENTS. 


AND 


By the Avruor or ‘ PHYLLIS’; 


THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran Tyrer. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 


Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A PHYLLIS of the SIERRAS, &c. 


By BRET HARTE. 


* The first part of “ A Phyllis of the Sierras” is as vigorously original as anything that Mr. Bret Harte has 
ever written...... Miss Minty Sharpe is simply delightful...... “A Drift from Redwood Camp ” is an exciting 
tale of frontier life, in the author’s best manner.’—MORNING Post. 

*“ A Phyllis of the Sierras” is in parts very charming...... The change in the character of Elijah Martin 
(in “A Drift from Redwood Camp”) is one of Mr. Bret Harte’s most original and masterly conceptions.’ 

ACADEMY, 

* Both stories have the vividness of style to which Mr. Harte has accustomed us. The latter, dealing with 
life and scenery which the writer knows to perfection, is wholly admirable, while the former is thoroughly praise- 
worthy so long as the writer stands upon his “ native heath.” Minty Sharpe is a delightful bit of portraiture, and 
Elijah Martin is not less striking in his way.’—G LOBE, 


BRET HARTE’S OTHER WORKS are as follows: 
BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS. Arranged | GABRIEL CONROY: a Novel. Post 8vo. illustrated 


and Revised by the Autbor. Complete in 5 vols. boards, 2s, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, AN HEIRESS OF RED DOG, and other Stories. 
Vol. I. ComPLeTe PoETICAL AND DRAMATIC Works. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s, 


With Steel Portrait, and Introduction by Author. THE TWINS OF TABLE MOUNTAIN. Fep. 8vo. 
Vol. I. Eantren Parens—Lvcex or Roarixa picture cover, Is. 

Camp, and other Sketches—BoHEMIAN Papers | LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, and other Sketches, 

—SPANISH AND AMERICAN LEGENDS, Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


Vol. III. TaLes oF THE ARGONAUTS—EAsSTERN | JEFF BRIGGS’S LOVE STORY. Fep. 8vo. picture 
SKETCHES. | cover, ls, 


Vol. IV. GaprreL. Connoy. FLIP. Post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s,; cloth 
Vol. V. STORTES—CONDENSED Nove s, &c. limp, 2s, 6d. 


CALIFORNIAN STORIES (including Tur Twrvs or 
THE SELECT WORKS OF BRET HARTE, in TABLE MOUNTAIN, JEFF Briae@s’s Love Story, 


Prose and Poetry. With Introductory Essay by &c.), Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


J. M. BELLEW, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Il- -_ ; . F 
lustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. “ih a > Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; 
» 28, 6d. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, | THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE. With 28 


Author's Copyright Edition. Beautifully printed original Drawings by KATE GREENAWAY, Repro- 
on hand-made paper and bound in buckram. | duced in Colours by EpMunD Evans. Small 4to, 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. boards, 5s. 





A NEW SPORTING STORY. 


Picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S HOUNDS. 


3y CHARLES JAMES. 
*A love-story pure and simple, and very bright, pleasant reading...... Mr. James's style is unmistakeably 

good, and the “ Romance” is well worth buying. —WHITEHALL REVIEW, 

‘There are wonderful rides, and there is a wonderful horse who runs away with and kills Di Chesney,a pretty 
horse-breaker, who is really made interesting. PUBLIC OPINION, 

‘A very pretty, though painfully tragicstory...... The story of Di Chesney's devotion is admirably told.’"—Sran, 

* Will be read with pleasure by many. It is a simple tale of sport and love, with a pathetic ending.’ 

MORNING Post. 





MR. FRANCILLON’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 
KING OR HNAVWVE ? 


By R, E. FRANCILLON. 


‘“King or Knave” is a novel of incident in the best sense of the term; the narrative never flags for a 
moment, but carries the reader on as if on the surface of a swift running stream ; it abounds in vivid episodes 
one stirring situation following hard upon another. But the novel is also one of character...... It is certain to 
be welcomed as a story of fresh and sustained interest, told with special force and picturesqueness.’—GLOBE. 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL, 


Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


THE DEVIL’S DIE. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘ Babylon,’ ‘In All Shades,’ &c. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 


‘ Anything more startlingly new in conception, or more brilliantly picturesque in detail, we have not seen 
for a longtime. One has to g» back to“ Hypatia” to find a resemblance in t'e vivid coiouring, or in the 
imaginative skill with which the remo‘e past is brought within the reach of modern sympathy...... In many 
respects the author of *‘ A Bit of Human Nature” ha; reached in these pages an elevation of whica few con- 
sidered his genius capable...... All these things can merely be indicated, and the mere indication can give no 
conception of the poetic power and beauty with which Mr. Murray ani Mr. Herman have woven them into one 
of the finest bits of fiction it has been vur good fortune to read...... We shoul be sorry for the sake of pedantry 
to curtail or currect a single detail in a work of so much beauty.’—GLAscow HERALD, : 

‘The book is a remarkably graphic reconstruction of the life of the people it principally treats of, and con- 
tains much of beautiful a3 well as elevated thought.’ Moxnin@ Post, 


‘There is much in this romance that is very heautifal, and not a little that is really impressive......The 
book contains passages of singular beauty and power, the description of the preparations for the great Druidic 
fostivsl being wonderfu'ly imp:e sive. —MaANcuHEesrer EXAMINER. 

‘ The story is told with great delicacy and power, There are some scenes in it stronger than can ordinarily 
be f.und in novels ; and the whole work is one t» be read with care, as it certainly will be read with pleasure.’ 

ScCOTSMAN, 

‘The dramatis persone of this allegorical romance have about them a grand simplicity which appeals to all 
that is poetic in our nature.’—WHITEHALL Review, 

* There is not a dull page in the book ; and if the story does not suit ali tastes, it willstrongly fascinate those 
to whom it does appeal.'—PicroriaL Worvcp, 

* That a story of so strange and marvellous a charactcr must leave much to the imagination is inevitable, 
but Mr. Christie Murray has clothed it in eloquent, forcible. and dign'fied language. The result is a work of 
rare originality......Impressive through its co.nbined earnestne:s, solemnity, and power.’—DAILy CHRONICLE, 





CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL. 


SEcoND EpITIon. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. With Three Illustrations by 
A. McCorMIck. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


‘How good it isto reai! We hardly know in modern fiction anything at once so original and so full of true 
humour as the conception of the character of Shadrach, the miner and village bard...... To us there is something 
in Shadrach of which the genius who created Mrs. Poyser would not have been ashamed.’—SrecTaToR. 

*A book which is full of humour of a quaint and quiet kind.’--W#trenaLi Review. 

* Mr, Christie Murray knows how to tell a story, and contrives to interest us from the very beginni: g...... 
Shadiach might be :oughly described as a humble spec’men of the Alton Locke type, but he appreacbes to the 
worth of an original creation, and, if less heroic, is possibly more human than the tailor-poet.’—Sr, JAMEs’s 
GAZETIR. 

** Old Blazer’s Hero” is a story of live people in Mr. Christie Murray’s best manncr..... There is a quiet 
flow of Lumour as will as of feeling throughout the whoie story ; it is decidedly a book to be read.’—ATHEN RUM, 

‘A powerfully told story, wh:ch includes some excellent descriptions of the hard and perilous life led by the 
workers in mining districts..—MoRNING Post. 

* Not many heroes of fiction are so unaffectedly natural as “‘ Old Blazer's Hero,” the centre fizure in a very 
fresh and charming story.... ../ As a whole, the story is exceptionally fresh and enjoyable, and should increase its 
popular aathor’s reputation.’—ScOTSMAN, 

* One is always sure of something above the ordinary level when tahing up a novel by Mr. Christie Murray, 
and this is, to our thinking, up to his best mark...... It would be difficult to conceive of a more dramatic scene 
than that where Blane saves Shadrach in the air-shaft, except it might be the half-suggested scene on the ice 
when he “ snatched his own salvation.” The hero is a fine fellow......In school-boy parlance, it is “a rattling 
$001 book.” ’— ACADEMY. 


Mr. MURRAY’S other Novels are as follows: 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each 








A Life’s Atonement. Val Strange. | Hearts. 
Joseph's Coat. The Way of the World. 
A Model Father. A Bit of Human Nature. 
Coals of Fire. First Person Singular. 


By the Gate of the Sea. Cynic Fortune. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SOLUBLE COCOA. 
SOLD BY 
CHEMISTS, GROCERS, &c., 
In TINS at 1/6, 3/- &c. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL, 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


THE LINDSAYS: a Romance of Scottish Life. 


By JOHN K. LEYS. 
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-_ DAGONET’S NEW BOOK. 
e In the press, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


MARY JANE MARRIED: Tales of a Village Inn. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
. London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





In reduced facsimi'e, by a photographic process, bound balf-roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 


| THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 


Mr. Wirut1AM SHAKESPEARES Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies. London : Printed by Isaac IaaGarp 
and Ep. Buount, 1623. 


Upon the First Fouto Mr, Ignatius Donnelly bases his claim of the discovery of a cipher, which, if he is right, 

proves the Baconian authorship of the Plays. Further, Mr. Donnelly claims that by the use of the cipher much 
secret political history can be translated out of the Plays. A copy of the original Folio Edition (1623), ora 
facsimile copy, is thus indispensable for the investigation of this question. 

Besides the supposed cipher feature in this edition, the volume is the most interesting and valuable one in 
the whole range of English literature. No other work at all approaches it in critical value. When it is remem- 
bered that this volume is the SOLE AUTHORITY for the text of the Tempest, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Measure tor 
Measure, Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, Timon of Athens, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, As You Like It, and The 
Wiuter’s Tale—its unrivalled importance will be at once recognised. 


Loncon: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


DOLBY’S PATENT 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
tbe heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the SECTION 
* extraction’ of every particle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the result is a true, ricb, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
graviesat home. The inner vessel is of Porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Ironmonger, 
or post free for 4/-, 5/-, and 6/6 for the first three sizes from 
the Wholesale Agents, 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 
LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
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()—ToBACcONIsTS Commencing. | “FOR THE BLOOD Is THE LIFE.” 


See §=An Jllustrated Guide (136 pages), ‘How to 
open respectably from £20 to £2,000.’ Three stamps. 


H. MYERS & Co., 
107 & 109 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 















WORLD FAMED 


CORNS, BUNIONS, AND, CHL | TEN hail ia 





FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—1s. 14d. per box; 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for — ~ halfacentury. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by . 

Mr. SuirH, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all | from nutetes ceomnse the blood from all impurities, 
Chemists. Agents at 489Oxford Streetand 4 Cheapside. | gores of all kinds, Skin and Sood Saleenten, tie poet LY 
sre marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s, 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent to 
any address, for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND 














KNITS Stockings ribbed or plain 


KN ITs Gloves and every description 

ot Clothing tn WOOL, BILE, or COTTON COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 
in 100 different fancy patterns al! upon : 

one machine, Lists 2D. PzR Fost. LINCOLN, 





WM. HARRISON; Patew’ | TRADE MARK, ‘BLOOD MIXTURE.’ 





Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 


THE THIRTEENTH EDITION (ENLARGED) OF 


VICTORIAN POETS. 
By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 


*“ Victorian Poets” is not only the best book of its kind, but is worth (say) fifty reams of ordinary 
anonymous criticism of home production.’—-ACADEMY, 

‘Mr. Stedman, by bringing down his study of the “ Victorian Poets” to the close of the Jubilee year, has 
given a rounded completeness to a work which has already passed into thirteen editions. The book isso thorough, 
so penetrating, and so judicial in temper, that to the poetical student it is indispensable. In recent criticism 
there has been nothing so acute as his analysis of the co-relations of Theocritus and Tennyson. That England 
should have had to turn to America for the only history of Victorian poetry is singular, and yet it is gratifying 
—gratifying as another evidence that the bonds of sympathy between the two countries are tightening every 
day.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘No work offers such intelligent and judicious guidance in the study or reading of the English poetry of this 
century as this volume. Into it and its companion volume, “‘ The Poets of America,” Mr. Stedman has condensed 
the results of his long study and his ripe meditation on individual poets and on the art of verse. This volume 
contains not only the most adequate and comprehensive study which has yet been made of the poets of the 
Victorian age, but it is rich in that insight into the higher qualities of poetry which only a poet himself could 
furnish.’—CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Price 9s. 


POETS OF AMERICA. 


This is the Author’s maturest prose work, and one to which he has devoted many years and his admirable 
literary resources. It is a complete and critical review of the rise and course of Poetry in America, Mr. 
Stedman, in this work, has essayed to do for the poets and poetry of America what he did for those of Great 
Britain in ‘ Victorian Poets,’ now a standard in both countries, which he regards as merely prefatory to this 
larger and more important work ; and this new book has no predecessor or rival in its large scope, its thoughtful 
nod discriminating treatment of individual poets, its acute and suggestive discussion of poetry and the poetic 
spirit, and its noble and affluent style, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Now ready, Twenty-cighth Annual Elition, for 1888, cloth gilt, 50s. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, 
their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c, 


By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 
THE MORNING POST of July 6, 1887, says:— 


‘The English aristocracy is admittedly one of the finest bodies in Kurope, and few countries can boast of so 
many families able to trace back their descent without a break for so many years, and so distinguished by their ! 










































3, services to State and Sovereign. A peculiar characteristic of the “ upper ten thousand” in England is, that they 
ry éo not entirely depend for their fame upon those who have founded their line ; their representatives mix with the 
8 people, and, in all the pursuits of life, vie with the couches nouvelles in their efforts to attain fame as artists, mer 
ll of letters and of sciences, and, above all, as statesmen. Unfortunately, too many of the books of reference devoted 
x to them are.confined to titled persons, and leave out of account what are termed the “county families,” the 
o source whence the titled families spring. Mr. E. Walford’s volume comprises a mass of information respecting 


the leading families of the country, whether titled or untitled, which it would be difficult to set forth more clearly 
and concisely. The book furnishes details relating to the descent, birth, marriage, education, and appointments 
of each person ; it indicates his heir apparent or presumptive ; gives a record of the offices with which he has 
been and is connected ; and supplies the address of his town residence and country seat. In many cases even the 
London clubs of which the head of the family may be a member are enumerated. One useful matter has how- 
ever, been omitted, although here and there even that is touched upon—it is the acreage and rent-roll of each 
family. It may be objected that to give this information would be to make public too much of the private 
matters of any individual; but there is no reason why it should not be given, asin “The Modern Doomsday 
Book,” published by authority of Parliament in 1875, there can be found a basis for supplying at least an approxi- 
2) mate valuation should the persons themselves fail to furnish the desired information. Among the contents of the 
book are tables of precedence among men and among women, notices of the Queen and the Royal Family, the 
list of county families, both titled and untitled, in alphabetical order; a table of the members of the Privy 
Council, and index of names arranged by counties, and a list of country seats. Mr. Walford has taken every pre- 
caution to ensure accuracy, having communicated with every family whose name is included in the volume; and 
in most instances he has received a reply. The names of those who have not themselves revised the notice con- 
cerning them are marked with an asterisk. Considering that each separate entry involves the statement of from 
five to fifty facts, the book is remarkably concise, clear, and exact. There must necessarily be some omissions 
ina work of such magnitude, but these may readily be excused when the difficulty of defining “a county family ” 
is taken into account in a country like England, where, owing to the influence of trade, commerce, and various 
other reasons, individuals and families are continually crossing and recrossing the narrow yet distinct line which 
severs the aristocracy from the commonalty. The utility of the volame as a book of reference is incontestable, 
and the best proof of the esteem in which it is held is the fact that it has now attained its twenty-seventh annual 


publication,’ 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


THE CABINET TURKISH BATH 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 
Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 





























: 
l 
; is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
; improvement of Health. In cases of Colds, Rheu- 

matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and kindred 
; affections it is especially valuable. Many bundreds 
: are in constant use, and the highest testimonials 
have been received. Descriptive Pamphlets free. 
. SOLE MANUFACTURERS, = 
ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 

‘ 
A CURE FOR ALL!!! 

. 4 FOR BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, 
; Fe li SE one Se 
i OLv WOUNDS and SORES. if ettectuaily rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, DIPHTHERIA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, and 
. even ASTHMA. It is wonderfully efficacious in cases of GLANLULAR SWELLINGS, 


GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly 
if Holloway’s Pills be taken according to directions to Purify the Blood. 
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“SHOULD USE | 


—> 


SPECIALTIES 


> MEDALS AWARDED 
YWHERE ——— 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Most Delicious Sauce inthe World. Bottles, 6d., 1s. and 2s. 


CCODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 


The Best in the World, 1d. Packets; 6d., 1s., 2s. and 5s. Tins. 


SOODALL’S ECG POWDER, 


One 6d. Tin equal to 25 Eggs. 1d. Packets; 6d., 1s., 2s. & 5s. Tins. 


COODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


Delicious Custards without Eggs. In Boxes, 2d., 6d. and 1s. each, 


COODALL’S BLANCMANCE POWDER, 


Delicious Blancmange in a few minutes. In Boxes, 6d. & 1s. each. 





COODALL’S QUININE WINE, 


Best Tonic yet introduced. Bottles, 6d., 1s. and 2s. each, 


COODALL'S CINCER-BEER POWDER, 


Makes 3 Gallons of Best Ginger-Beer for 3d. Packets, 3d. and 6d. 


COODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK, 


For Painting Stoves, Grates, Iron, Tin, &c. 6d. and 1s. Bottles. 


COODALL’S LAVENDER WATER, 


A Rich and Lasting Perfume. Bottles, 1s., 2s., 5s. & 105. 6d. eac 


COODALL'’S PLATE POWDER, 


For Polishing and Cleaning all Metals. Boxes, 6d., 1s. and 2s. each. 


COODALL’S CALF’S FOOT JELLY, 


Pure, Strengthening, Palatable. Bottles, rs., 1s. 6d. and 2s. each. 





So_p py att Grocers, Cuemists, OILMEN, 
Patent MevicinE Deacers, &c. 





For a Choice Selection of Excellent and Palatable 


, HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 
Write to Messrs. Goovatt, Backnouse & Co., LEEps, enclosing 
a Penny Stamp for Postage, when you will be presented with - 
Valuable Book of more than 100 pages, bound in Cloth, and fully 
Illustrated, called 


“GOOD THINGS” | 

Mave, Saip anv Dong, rox Every Home anv Hovsenowp. 
FREEMAN’S 

‘SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS, 


Sold in Lottles, at 2'9, 46, 11|- & 33'- cach. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, &.C® LEEDS. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of ‘ On the Indian Hills’ &e. 


*A charming book for everyone at all times of the year, but especially now...... Envious people may 
exp*rience Tantalus-like woes in reading this bright, fresh, verdant-clad volume, with its pretty ornithological 
embellishments and its equally attractive word pictures of well-known birds, big and little, useful and orna- 
mental. ‘The writer is familiar with all wearers of quills and feathers. As sportsman and naturalist, he talks 
about them with thorough knowledgeabieness and infectious delight."-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


*A pleasant volume.’—MOoRNING Post. 


‘This delightful volume, reading which one might imagine that one is listening to a smiling sporteman, 
whose heart is open to all that flies through woods and copses, and swoops over lochs and mors. An occasional 
story @ la Munchausen creeps naturally here and there into a chapter, heightening the pleasure with which we 
listen to the attractive sportsmen's tales’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





EBSTABLISHHAD 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK.—sourHampton BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE, 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, 
and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; 
and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


with immediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the Birxsrck 
Burtpine Somer, 29 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 


MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the Birxsecx Frernotp Lanp Socizry, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BLAIR’S|[™ daa. gan 


G O U sy The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cured in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
Pp I I j L S certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


9 HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy 
for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of 
Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddinese, Spasms, and all disorders. 
PILL OF For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing the dis- 
tressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of Spirits, Dulness 


of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of 
H E A | F 7 H the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 
‘ All Chemists at ls. 14d. and 2s, 9d per bos. 
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OSLER’S CHINA <=~=~~ 
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Chandeliers for Candles, Gas, and Electricity. Table Ornaments. 


FLOWER STANDS, GRAPE STANDS, VASES, TABLE FOUNTAINS, dc. 
IN ALL TIE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS. 


London: Show Rooms, 100 Oxford Street, W. 


Crown 8yo. bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 


Teresa Itasca, ana other Stories. 


By AVERY MACALPINE. 


*“ Teresa Itasca” combines everything that is delightful in the way of fiction, and should prove a godsend 
to those who are now seeking rest from their labours. ... Three delightfully poetic stories. . . . The 
stories must afford pleasure to refined readers in the same way that an exquisite piece of old china or lace 
conveys pleasure to the eyes and mind of a collector of articles of vertu.’—WHiTEHALL REVIEW. 

‘Deserves a wide popularity. ... We can cordially recommend “Teresa Itasca” to the notice of our 
readers. There is nota dull line in it from the first page to the last. —Lapy's PICroRiAL. 

* The stories have picturesqueness and imaginative power.-—ACADEMY. 

‘The short tale of Alfriga in ‘“‘ Teresa Itasca” is really a fine piece of word-painting. The sad moonlight 
corlége across the solemn waters of the fiord is worthy of an artist’s pencil.” —LITERARY WORLD. 

*“ Teresa Itasca” is very well written, and the story is perfectly natural. ... The supreme pathos of 
her death, just when her husband is free and returns to find her, is harrowing.’—VANITY Fatn. 

*In the volume entitled “ Teresa Itasca” there are included three short stories of a kind which, in these 
realistic days, are not too often met with. ... Their attraction, which is very real, depends mainly on their 
imaginative quality, their grace of style, and the author's power of conceiving and depicting pathetic situations. 
They are, in tact, prose poems,’—ScoTsMAN. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


CHEVALIER CAMPOTOSTO’S ACADEMY, 
7 KENSINGTON GARDENS SQUARE, BAYSWATER, W. 
TERMS :—For Three Hours’ Class daily, except Saturday, for Three Months’ study from Nude 
or Draped Model, 7 Guineas ; for Landscape and Flower, 5 Guineas ; payable in advance. 











Onc Class from 9.30 to 12.30; one from 1.30 to 4.30; Evening Class from 7 to 10. Each Classreceiv- 
ing a lesson every day, and Signor Campotosto working in the presence of the Students and others. 


ONE PRIVATE LESSON, 1 Guinea. TWELVE PRIVATE LESSONS, 10 Guineas. 
For Schools, or for Parties of Friends, a reduction in Terms will be made, 


TRUTH says—‘Mr. Henry Campotosto has started a sort of Academy School of his own in Kensington 
Gardens Square, and proposes to hold morning and evening classes there. 1 wish Mr. Campotosto luck, and may 
prophesy that, whatever his pupils learn, they will be taught to avoid stereotyped conventionality.’ 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON News says—‘ Signor Campotosto, whose jubilee picture was described in these 
columns a few months ago, has opened an Academy of painting, in which the standard of thorough draughtsman- 
ship, for which he is famous, will be aimed at. Mdile. Campotosto, whose skill as an artist is attested by her 
numerous successful works exhibited at the Royal Academy of London, at Paris, Brussels, &c., will undertake 
the supervision of the ladies’ classes, although the chief direction will remain in Signor Campotosto’s bands,’ 

The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says—‘ During the last few weeks an exhibition of seme very high-class pictures 
has been arranged . . . a number of fine studies from the life by Henry Campotosto and his pupils. ‘(hc master’s 
own-work is very charming. His modclling is at once powerful and delicate, and his colour is fresh and delight- 
ful. The drawings of Miss Campotosto and William Houghton offer striking testimony to Mr. Campotosto’s 
success as a teacher.’ 

The BrichToN GUARDIAN says—‘ . . . valuable facilities will be offered to provincial students. Rooms for 
boarding have been provided for such pupils as might not otherwise be able to avail themselves of lessons by this 
great master. ... For landscape lessons he will go into the country or into the park with tLe students to give 
them practical lessons. Signor Campotosto deserves to succeed with such a liberal progremme. That his pupils 
will be led away from beaten tracks into originality and vigour goes without saying.’ 

The ARTIsT says—‘ A welcome addition to the too limited list of capable art professors has just teen found in 
the well-known artist Signor Henry Campotosto, who has made arrangements to open an atelier on the continental 
system. He has set apart for his pupils a studio in his own house, and will there teach them to draw and paint 
from the life, and frem nature, animate ard inanimate, according to a system of hisown. This is in many ways 
opposed to the old-fashioned acade mic conventicn. He will himself work constantly in the presence of his class, 
educating them by example as wel las by precept,’ 
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TEA OF ROBUST STRENGTH, 


CEYLON, INDIAN, & CHINA GROWTH, 


at 1/4, 1/6, 1/8, & 2/-alb., sold by 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 


AND THERE IS NO SUCH VALUE SOLD IN 


FINER TEAS of CHOICEST and MOST SELECT Q 
only on the Price paid in Eastern Markets. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM y= — PRICES. 
UALITIES, 3s., 2s. 6d., and 2 ., ata Commission 
SAMPLES POST FREE ON "APPLICATION. 


COOPER COOPER & CO. have an arrangement with the London Parcels Delivery Company to collect tl.e 
value of any parcel when delivered, if it is more convenient to customers to pay in this manner rather thia 


remit direct. 


THREEPENCE only is the charge made by COOPER COOPER & CO. for sending Pac. a; s 


of TEA from four to ten pounds in weight, by Parcels Post, to any part of the United Kingdom. 





Chief Office—5O0 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 


BRANONs: —63 Bishopsgate Street 
35 Strand, Westbourne Grove, 


W.; 33 
minster Bride > eS S.E., LONDON ; and 20 & 21 East Street, 


Within, E.C.; 


268 Regent. Cpene W.; 
High Holborn 


6 West- 
"BRIGHTON 





OUR EYES. | 
Short-Sight. 


THE usual method of suiting this form of defective vision 
is completely erroneous. Lenses are given too weak for 
outdoor use and too strong for reading. No correction 
is made for astigmatism, nor aliowance for unequal 
vision, though one or the other is of common occurrence, 
and sometimes both. Unsightly spectacles are given 
when light and elegant folders woul be equally bene- 
ficial. By the action of the lenses generally given, short- 
sight is increased, and too often the vision is seriously 
injured. By Brow NING’s System of &uiting the Sight 
these evils are avoided, as can be proved by hundreds of 
testimonials, all unsolicited. No charge for consultation. 
Full particulars of BROWNING's Method of Suiting the 


|OUR EYES. 


Impaired Vision. 


| THE general method of testing the sight is completely 
erroneous. No distinction is made between old-sight and 
long-sight; no correction is made for astigmatism, 
though it is of common occurrence; and no trial is made 
of the eyes separately for unequal vision. Unsightly 
spectacles are given when light and elegant folders 
would be in every way more beneficial, simply because 
folders are more difficult to fit. Asa result, people dread 
having to wear glasses at all, and postpone using them 
until they have seriously strained their sight. Those who 
try BROWNING’s Method of Suiting the Sight experience 
immediate relief, as can be proved by hundreds of unsoli- 
cited testimonials. No charge for consultation. Particu- 





Sight, by correspondence, sent post free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. | 


lars of Suiting the Sight, by correspondence, sent free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.¢. 








CHEZ-LUI 


ENAMEL 


BEAUTIFIES EVERYTHING IT TOUCHES. 


Sold Everywhere, in all Colours, in Self- opening Cans, at 10d., 1/3, 2/3, and 3/10. 


for 1/- 
Dries Quicker and Resists Hot Water more 
EWART & SON, Agents, 3 


J. PRICE, MANUFACTURER, 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Free by post, 


AND 


» 1/6, 2/6, and 4/1. 
thoroughly than the best of the Imitations. 
46 Euston Road, London, N.W. 


FITZROY PLACE, LONDON, N.W. 


COLOUR TINTS POST FREE. 
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A LUCKY LIBATION. 


By Harpress LUTTRELL. 


“THE telegram itself,” said Mr. Jaspar, “is what gives me real 
T uneasiness. ‘ Brought to Liverpool in error’—and he re- 
sides, I believe, at Richmond.” 

The junior partner spoke in the regretful tone of a just and 
kindly man who feels that a painful duty is forced upon him ; but on 
his crafty countenance there was a passing gleam of exultation, 
which his colleagues would have understood to mean mischief, if 
only they had seen it. However, Mr. Jones and Mr. Jackson were 
not looking at Mr. Jaspar. For the moment they had no eyes for 
anything except for the compromising piece of pink paper lying on 
the table between them, which had thrown the firm into a state 
of ferment absolutely without precedent in its highly respectable 
annals. 

“Tt is unbusiness-like,” said old Mr. Jones gloomily. And when 
Mr. Jones had said that, his hearers knew that he had uttered the 
strongest word of disapproval in his vocabulary. 

“Tn all my professional experience,” said old Mr. Jackson, “I 
never knew such an occurrence. At the same time I hope—I do 
hope, that some sufficient explanation may be forthcoming.” 

“So do I, most heartily,” answered Mr. Jaspar. ‘I have the 
greatest respect for his father, and the young man has come to us 
with the highest recommendations. At the same time I feel bound 
to say as you do, Mr. Jones, that it is most unbusiness-like ; and I 
cannot believe that anyone who could send such a telegram is capable 
of managing the affairs of this firm. If he had losta near relative, or 
even been detained at home by illness, or urgent private business, it 
would have been bad enough; but a young man who is ‘brought to 
Liverpoo! ’ when he intends to go to Richmond is not the man for us.” 
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“Quite right, Mr. Jaspar,” said Mr. Jones, rising to depart. 
Quite right. Really it concerns you most of all. What do you 
say, Jackson? I think, Mr. Jaspar, that you had better inquire into 
the matter and decide what is to be done. What do you say, 
Jackson ?” 

Mr. Jackson looked as if he still leaned to mercy ; but he had 
been long accustomed to agree with Mr. Jones and to be quietly 
coerced by Mr. Jaspar. So he suffered himself to be led off to dine 
with the former, leaving the latter to await the arrival of the young 
man who had been “brought to Liverpool in error.” It was already 
half-past five, and Mr. Jaspar seldom stayed in the City later than 
five o’clock ; but on this Thursday evening he seemed in no hurry to 
move. He did not work, but sat smiling an uncheery smile, and 
rehearsing half aloud his part in the coming conversation with the 
prodigal who had not returned. An hour passed, and Mr. Jaspar 
grew hungry—and happy. 

“T need wait no longer,” he said to himself, rubbing his hands 
with grim glee, “I need wait no longer ; this settles the question 
once for all.” 

And as he passed out into Wood Street Mr. Jaspar bade the 
astonished office-keeper such a kindly “ good-night ” as comes from 
the hearts of those who are satisfied with themselves and all mankind, 


Bertrand Inglis, the sender of the telegram which had caused all 
this commotion, was looked upon by his legal compeers as one of 
the luckiest young men in London ; and this opinion both he and 
his family cordially shared. ‘“ What to do with your sons ” has been 
a perplexing problem to parents who are not members of the pluto- 
cracy ever since Social Pressure began to be seriously felt ; and at 
the time when young Inglis had to make his start in life Mr. David 
Anderson had not arisen to answer the question and point the way 
by which “an ordinary trained journalist” may earn from £300 to 
£1,000 a year.” Hence it came about that Colonel Inglis thought 
that he had done well for his boy Bertrand, when he contrived to 
get him appointed Managing Clerk to such an eminent firm of 
solicitors as Messrs. Jones, Jackson, & Jaspar. Bertrand was himseif 
a full-blown solicitor, and knew his business well; but young lawyers 
who start on their own account without capital are sometimes com- 
pelled to crawl to success through the mire of suburban intrigue or 
police court practice ; and he had no means of purchasing a partner- 
ship for the present. He had influence, however, for he had rich 
relations, and his father having, on leaving the army, become agent 
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to one of these, a large landholder in Loamshire, was regarded by 
his men-of-business, Messrs. Jones, Jackson, & Jaspar, as a client 
worth cultivating. So it came to pass that, when five hundred and 
fifty candidates applied for the coveted post, Bertrand was successful. 
To some of his wealthier Oxford acquaintances this start in life 
seemed. a sorry sequel to his career at the “’Varsity,” where he had 
done well in “the Schools,” and better out of them, For a handsome 
and well-born young fellow who had got two “seconds,” and been a 
crack hundred-yard runner, and the “ number five” of his College 
boat, to turn into a clerk on £150 year looked to the uninitiated 
like a falling in poetry. But Bertrand Inglis knew better, for he had 
realised his position as the son of a poor man ; and when he received 
the welcome tidings of his success he was triumphant, and the con- 
gratulations of his friends in the City were cordial. 

The decision of the firm was announced to Colonel Inglis and 
his son in the most gratifying terms. Yet it had not been at first 
unanimous. Mr. Jaspar had in fact been bitterly opposed to 
Bertrand’s appointment ; and as Mr. Jaspar, though nominally the 
junior partner, was really the working man of the concern, now that 
Mr, Jones and Mr. Jackson had grown old and indolent, he was a 
power. However, his objections were not of a nature to be frankly 
put forward, and the Inglis influence was strong ; so Mr. Jaspar, like 
a prudent man, gave way gracefully, and wrote to request that 
Bertrand would attend at the office at ten o’clock on the day follow- 
ing his appointment to meet the assembled partners, and enter upon 
his responsible duties as Managing Clerk. But his wrath did not 
cool, and he looked forward to some happy opportunity of ridding 
himself of his unconscious enemy. 

There was, it need hardly be said, a lady in the case—a lady in 
whom Mr, Jaspar had the warmest interest. He was a worshipper 
of wealth, and she was an heiress ; he admired the aristocracy, and 
she was second cousin to more than one peer; he had a keen 
appreciation of beauty, and she was handsome. Above all she was 
his only child, and in his own way he cared more for her than for 
anybody or anything in the world ; and his one ambition ever since 
her birth had been that she should make a brilliant marriage. 
Beatrice Jaspar, however, was not easy to manage, and her little love 
affairs up to this time, when she was about eighteen, had kept her 
unhappy father on tenter-hooks. Mr. Jaspar had himself made a 
runaway match with a lady who was much his superior by birth, and 
the results had not answered his expectations. He had been more 


in love with his wife’s social position than with the lady herself, and 
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his ambition was sorely disappointed when Mrs. Jaspar’s family 
resolutely ignored his existence and hers. After her death, however, 
some of her kindred bethought themselves that she had had a 
daughter, and a considerable fortune had been bequeathed to 
Beatrice, under such conditions as to render her all but independent 
of her father’s control during her minority, and absolutely free from 
it on her coming of age. Now the girl was headstrong, and Mr. 
Jaspar, as he recalled the circumstances of his own marriage, and 
traced the likeness in disposition between his daughter and her dead 
mother, trembled to think what might happen if some impecunious 
adventurer should succeed in winning the affections of his child. As 
might have been expected, he became a prey to suspicions of the 
most groundless nature as well as some which were not without a 
basis ; and the sound common sense which made him a successful 
lawyer forsook him entirely when he had to deal with a matter which 
came home closely to himself. 

Such was the skeleton in this keen solicitor’s cupboard, and 
Bertrand Inglis was in Mr. Jaspar’s mind far too closely connected 
with the subject to render his presence at Wood Street, in a position 
of trust, at all a desirable thing. The young man had resided with 
relatives at Richmond, while serving his time with a well-known firm 
of solicitors in Lombard Street, and the Jaspars inhabited a very fine 
villa at Putney. Bertrand had often danced with Beatrice at 
‘suburban hops,” and had always treated her father with considera- 
tion ; and Mr. Jaspar had even invited his client’s son to dinner 
occasionally. But in his heart he did not care for the acquaintance. 
He thought that Beatrice liked Bertrand greatly, and so far he was 
right. Bertrand was a handsome, well-mannered youth, and waltzed 
well, and Beatrice had been taught to look upon his family as what 
her father called “swells.” But whether she had any warmer feeling 
towards him than a damsel who dances “ divinely ” may reasonably 
entertain for her best partner, it is quite certain that Bertrand cared 
very little for her. Matrimonial designs he had none. His one idea 
was to place himself in an independent position as soon as he could 
by honest work ; and if he had thought of marrying, Beatrice Jaspar 
was not the sort of girl that he would have chosen for a wife—of 
course when the time came he would marry in his own set. Mr. 
Jaspar, however, had never thought of that. To him Beatrice was 
an exalted personage, because of her fortune and her maternal 
relations ; and a marriage with her would be just the thing for a 
young man in Bertrand’s circumstances—poor, well born, and 
anxious to succeed in his profession. When once the idea had 
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taken possession of the lawyer’s mind every unconsidered trifle 
seemed to confirm his suspicions, and he was far too confident of his 
own acuteness—which indeed was acknowledged by everyone who 
knew him—ever to doubt that his conclusions were correct. When, 
therefore, the suggestion was made that Bertrand should become 
Managing Clerk to Messrs. Jones, Jackson, & Jaspar, the junior 
partner was much moved. It was clear to him that Bertrand’s design 
was to win the affections of his master’s daughter, and worm his way 
into the firm. What could be more natural? It was just what Mr. 
Jaspar would have done himself, under such circumstances, if he 
could. So the lawyer waxed more and more miserable as it became 
clear to him that in the matter of Bertrand’s appointment he would 
have to give way to his partners. To hint at the real cause of his 
opposition was impossible. He had always treated Jones and Jack- 
son distantly when once outside the office; and they in their turn 
thought him pretentious and a trifle above his position. Moreover, 
they would without doubt have looked upon an alliance between a 
member of the Inglis family and a daughter of Mr. Jaspar as an 
immense honour to the latter, and a probable advantage to the firm. 
For Beatrice’s “grand relations ” they cared nothing at all, for Mr. 
Jaspar’s marriage, as he bitterly reflected, had done no one except 
his daughter any good whatever—even in the way of reflected glory. 
So Mr. Jaspar’s self-inflicted tortures of mind had to be borne by 
him in silence until an incident occurred which rendered them 
insupportable. 

On the day when Bertrand Inglis received notice of his appoint- 
ment, Mr. Jaspar went down to Putney at an earlier hour than usual, 
and found that his daughter and her chaperon, Mrs. Lecky—a widow 
with refined manners, in whom Mr. Jaspar trusted implicitly—were 
not at home. He hardly knew how to while away the hour which 
was expected to elapse before their return, and as he paused in the 
hall, irresolute whether to go to meet his womenkind or make his way 
as usual to his dressing-room, his eye fell quite by chance upon the 
letter-box, and it occurred to him to examine its contents. The 
lawyer rarely received letters at his own house; and it is probable that 
such a proceeding as this had not been counted on by one, at least, 
of the correspondents whose communication he came upon, nor by 
his daughter, to whom the missive was addressed. At any rate Mr. 
Jaspar’s countenance fell many degrees as he noted the business-like 
handwriting on the envelope, and considering his state of mind at the 
moment, it is no wonder that he at once decided that its resemblance 
to that of Bertrand Inglis’s was unmistakable. The young man 
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could not, he thought, have any just cause for writing to Beatrice, 
and in an instant he leaped to the conclusion that he had detected 
a clandestine correspondence. Now Mr. Jaspar was afraid of his 
daughter, and liked nothing so little as to risk a “scene” with her; 
but this was a matter so monstrous that it must be dealt with 
decidedly. In his anger he tore the letter open, and then in 
momentary panic he fled to his own room with undignified precipi- 
tation to investigate its contents. He locked the door, as if he 
feared that Beatrice might discover her loss on her return, and burst 
in upon him to upbraid him for spying upon her; and then as he 
glanced at the letter, he realised, with a strange mixture of fury and 
satisfaction, that his worst apprehensions were not groundless, It was 
a love-letter of the most tender description; and it was, he thought, 
one of a series, and the production of an accepted lover whose 
intentions were immediately matrimonial. The lawyer gasped as he 
read page after page of ardent twaddle, of that kind which now and 
then tends to relieve the monotony of the law courts when a “breach 
of promise” case comes on. Was there ever such effrontery and 
treachery as this? Here was a young man without a sixpencc 
to his name, who dared to compromise /és well-dowered daughter, 
at the very moment when he was seeking to enter his employment in 
a subordinate capacity. However, he had now an effectual weapon 
in his hands. Inglis should be confronted with the proof of his 
villainy, and forced to retire, as if proprio motu, from his candidature, 
on pain of exposure. But—-the epistle bore no signature ! 

“ Curse the fellow!” cried Mr. Jaspar, “he is a coward as well 
as a conspirator! But no matter, Beatrice will tell me who wrote the 
letter when she thinks I know-~——” 

“ Father,” cried his daughter from outside, knocking at the door 
meanwhile, “ father, is that you? Do let me in.” 

Mr. Jaspar was calm ina moment. His self-command was great, 
and he felt that he would need it all. He opened the door, and 
Beatrice threw herself into his arms with ardent filial affection. 

“T did not know you had come in,” she said, “until I heard you 
call out. What are you talking to yourself about? And why have 
you come up here with your hat on?” 

“T don’t know, my child, I don’t know,” cried the lawyer, 
snatching hastily at his hat with both hands. He was a prifaPand 
proper person, and the departure from his regular routine of which 
his daughter had convicted him made him feel foolish. He was 
afraid of her—still this thing had got to be done, and he would not 
flinch. 
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“T have received an anonymous letter,” he said, “and I was 
wondering who the writer could be. It troubles me greatly,” he 
added. 

“An anonymous letter!” cried Beatrice. ‘ What can it be about? 
Do show it to me.” 

“Tt concerns in the first place,” said her father grimly, “the 
character of a person whom I have regarded as a man of honour, and 
whom I have admitted to my house-—— ” 

“ Who is it, father?” interrupted Beatrice eagerly. She looked 
him in the face without a shade of embarrassment. 

“ A man,” continued Mr. Jaspar, looking sternly at his daughter, 
“ whom I was about to appoint to a position of great responsibility 
at the office’; but whom I find to be a double-dyed villain, a 
scoundrel, a sneak, a thief. Bertrand Inglis.” 

“Oh, father, that ice Mr. Inglis! I cannot credit it. I like 
him so much. Surely you will not believe an anonymous slander 
against him !” 

“The girl is a greater hypocrite than he is,” said Mr. Jaspar to 
himself. ‘You can look me in the face, and say that,” he added 
aloud, ‘‘ knowing what you know?” 

“ What Z know !” she answered, still regarding him steadily, and 
with growing wonder in her eyes ; “I know nothing against him. 
What can you mean ?” 

“JT mean that you are as great a hypocrite as he is, and 
worse ” 

Mr. Jaspar paused, frightened at the expression on his daughter’s 
countenance. “No, no, my child; I don’t know what I am say- 
ing ” 








* T don’t think you do,” retorted Beatrice fiercely. 

She had all her father’s violence of temper, and none of his secret 
cowardice, and he quailed before her, much as his office boy quailed 
before him on occasion. But Beatrice said no more. She was, in 
fact, too angry. She flung out of the room, banging the door behind 
her, and rushed off to pour out her grievances into Mrs. Lecky’s ears. 
Left to himself, Mr. Jaspar saw that he had acted too hastily, and 
resolved that the mistake should not be repeated. He dressed deli- 
berately, trying all the time to subdue his wrath, and resolving to 
call conciliatory Mrs. Lecky into council ; and in this he was fortified 
by hearing that lady say “in an Irish whisper” to his daughter, as he 
entered the drawing-room : 

“Remember, my dearest child, that he is your father, and let 
nothing tempt you to speak to him with disrespect.” 
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Dinner at the Putney villa was a gloomy affair that day. The 
chaperon courageously carried on a conversation with Mr. Jaspar, in 
spite of his curt replies and evident absence of mind; but Beatrice 
was obstinately silent. Unfortunately Mr. Jaspar did what angry men 
sometimes will do after a drawn battle with their womenkind—he 
drank rather more wine than was his wont, and in the excited condi- 
tion of his nerves this did not tend to restore balance to his judgment. 
Inspired with Dutch courage, and relying on Mrs. Lecky’s support, 
he suddenly returned to the charge, and actually produced the inter- 
cepted letter And then a most regrettable “scene” ensued, in 
which Beatrice accused her father furiously of being “ the real thief,” 
and he retorted in language which drove his daughter and her 
chaperon from the room. Poor Mr. Jaspar felt himself hopelessly 
routed when he rose next morning and recalled the events of the 
evening before. That Mrs. Lecky would resign her position he felt 
sure ; and, although he considered that she should have prevented 
the correspondence, he was afraid “to change horses while crossing 
a stream,” for without her aid he felt that conflict with Beatrice 
would be altogether beyond his powers. Beatrice did not appear at 
breakfast, and Mrs. Lecky only did so after receiving a note of 
apology from her employer, couched in the humblest terms. When 
she came to him the chaperon was calm and condescending, and 
consented to set matters right only on the understanding that Mr. 
Jaspar would leave everything to her. 

“ You really must not see poor Beatrice,” she said; “the dear girl 
is greatly disturbed. And I am sure, Mr. Jaspar, that she is not to 
blame. She is never out of my sight, and Iam convinced that 
she never wrote to that wicked young man, or gave him the slightest 
encouragement.” 

“ But he evidently has written to her before,” began Mr. Jaspar, 
not able to give up his pet theory all at once. 

“Impossible,” said the lady calmly. “ AZy belief is that the letter 
was meant for some one else, and placed in the envelope by mis- 
take. He does not mention her name at all. It begins ‘My own 
Darling.’ You will see that the mistake will be explained before 
many hours.” 

“But why should he write to her at all? That is what 7 want to 
know.” 

“Surely, something was said about his coming here to lawn-tennis 
next Saturday?” said Mrs. Lecky calmly. “We met Mr. Inglis at 
Richmond two days ago, and in your own hearing she invited him. 
It would have been better for him to write to me; but then,” she 
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added, sighing, “he looks on me as the humble companion of your 
daughter, and you cannot expect young men to be considerate.” 

Mr. Jaspar was “clean-bowled.” The calm conviction with which 
Mrs. Lecky pooh-poohed his theory was too much for him, and he 
gave in. It was Wednesday, and he was to dine at Highgate with 
Mr. Jones, and stay the night. On the Thursday Bertrand Inglis 
was to make his appearance at the office, and Mr. Jaspar was made 
to promise that the subject of the letter should, for Beatrice’s sake, 
not be mentioned to anyone. 

“When you return to-morrow evening, dear Mr. Jaspar,” added 
Mrs, Lecky, “all will be well. Indeed, I will write to you to Wood 
Street, when I have sifted this unhappy affair thoroughly, and brought 
Beatrice to reason, so as to allay your anxiety.” 

With this Mr. Jaspar was forced to be content. He did not 
believe in the innocence of Inglis, but his hands were tied. How- 
ever, he received some consolation when he reached his office on his 
return from Highgate, for Mrs. Lecky was as good as her word, and 
wrote that “all would be explained” on his arrival at home. Thus 
Mr. Jaspar journeyed down to Putney on the Thursday with an easy 
mind, Beatrice repentant and Bertrand Inglis at his mercy. What 
more could he have desired ? 

In all London there was not a steadier young lawyer than Ber- 
trand Inglis, and his many friends declared that no one deserved 
better than he the success which he had achieved in getting into 
such an office as that of Messrs. Jones, Jackson, & Jaspar. When 
the news became known, on that eventful Wednesday morning, that 
his appointment was secure, and that he was to call upon his em- 
ployers next day, congratulations poured in upon him from every 
side ; and these were accompanied with the ceremonies which are 
common to all occasions of rejoicing among young men who are 
learned in the law. That members of both branches of the legal pro- 
fession are decorous creatures is notorious ; and the sobriety of a 
solicitor’s comportment is especially marvellous. Out of office hours, 
however, and particularly afer hours, even an attorney can unbend, 
and Bertrand Inglis in his day of triumph did as others have done 
before him in the same exciting circumstances. He did not return 
home to dinner, and his cousins at Richmond, as hour after hour 
went by, began to wonder what could have kept him so late in town. 
Bertrand, however, was not in town at all—but speeding away north- 
ward as fast as an express train on the London and North-Western 
Railway could take him. Earlier in the day he had made a kind of 
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triumphal progress, attended by admiring friends, from one popular 
place of refreshment to another, and although the fersonnel of his 
following changed as the afternoon advanced and engagements 
called away the busy men about him, new companions were encoun- 
tered at each new halting place, all eager to “shout” for him, as the 
Australians put it in their euphemistic way, and wish him “ fortune.” 
Thus the City was left behind, and in due time this popular youth 
found himself at the Temple, where more good wishes awaited him. 
So the September day wore away, and Bertrand suddenly perceived 
that he could not reach Richmond in time for dinner. But what did 
that matter for once? He usually went home by the District Rail- 
way about six o’clock. Now it was nearly seven and certain choice 
spirits among his comrades, who lived somewhere on the North 
London Line, suggested an adjournment to a popular restaurant 
east of Temple Bar, pointing out that, “after a chop,” they might all 
go homeward from Broad Street as far as their ways lay together. 
This was done—with the result that, a little before nine o’clock, Ber- 
trand bade farewell to the last of his well-wishers at Willesden, where 
he changed from a train which suited his friends, and sought one 
which would convey him to his own destination. Now, Willesden 
Junction is at all times a perplexing place, and Bertrand’s perceptions at 
the moment were not quite so clear as usual. A busy porter, indeed, 
told him carelessly where to find the Richmond train, but, as it 
turned out, failed to make himself understood. As Bertrand rushed 
on to the wrong platform a train was just beginning to move, and in 
headlong haste he leaped into a first-class compartment in which three 
passengers were already seated, including a young man whom Ber- 
trand knew by sight as a resident, like himself, at Richmond. It is 
not to be wondered at that Bertrand should have dropped asleep 
almost at once. He was not exactly intoxicated, but he had had an 
exciting day, and had talked and laughed a good deal while imbibing 
an unaccustomed quantity of indifferent alcoholic drink. Men doze 
off in the homeward train on far less provocation, especially if their 
station is a terminus and they have no fear of running too far. As 
the train was slackening speed Bertrand began to awake. It seemed 
to him that he had slept some time ; but then a great deal of sleep can 
be compressed into a very few moments, so to say, if the sleep be 
not sound. He was not startled and did not rouse himself suddenly, 
and in the moment before full consciousness returned to him he 
heard voices which, somehow, were familiar to him, in earnest con- 
versation, and presently caught his own name. 

“ My son,” a woman’s voice was saying in subdued tones, “ Mr. 
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Inglis is not quite himself. Get him quietly out of the train, and 
he will never see us.” 

“ Don’t lose your head, Harry,” said a second feminine speaker, 
“don’t lose your head. We will go to sleep, and he will suspect 
nothing, if you are only cool.” 

“ When he finds out where he is he will have enough to think 
about,” said the first speaker ; “he has to be in the City to-morrow 
at ten o’clock.” 

At this the trio laughed softly ; and as some suspicion of the truth 
flashed upon Bertrand, he started up in consternation and looked 
wildly about him. At the further end of the compartment were two 
ladies fast asleep, with soft wraps of a “cloudy” description over 
their heads and faces ; and opposite to him the youth whom he had 
noticed before, deep in an evening paper. 

“* Where are we ?” demanded Bertrand abruptly. 

“Rugby, I think,” answered the other with a yawn. “Going 
north ?” 

Bertrand explained hastily that he ought long since to have been 
at Richmond, and was bound to be in the City early the next day ; 
and the young man good-naturedly referred to his Bradshaw and 
pointed out how his wishes could be accomplished. Indeed, he was in 
another way a friend in need. Poor Bertrand’s pockets were almost 
empty—he had spent everything but eighteenpence in that royal 
progress of his—and the stranger at once offered to lend him money 
to pay for his journey. 

**T know you very well by sight, Mr. Inglis,” he said, “ and I dare 
say you know me too. My name is Henry Vavasour, and I live 
close to you. When I come back from Stafford to-morrow you may 
repay me. No, I won’t be thanked; only too happy to be of any 
service to any friend of Mr. Jaspar’s. Good night—good night.” 

Bertrand bade his benefactor farewell with effusion, and descended 
from the train. But his vagaries did not seem to be ended yet. He 
did not leave the station, but loitered along the platform, and after a 
hurried colloquy with the guard—into whose palm he recklessly 
slipped one of Mr. Vavasour’s sovereigns—and a furtive glance 
behind him, took his place in another carriage. 

** Tickets please !” shouted the examiner. 

“This gentleman has mislaid his ticket,” interposed the guard. 
** He is for Liverpool ; I'll see to it.” 

The train was off in a moment, but Bertrand Inglis slept no more. 
His brain was in a whirl, and it seemed to him that he had been 
dreaming—that he was still dreaming, and he tried hard to collect 
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his thoughts. At Edgehill Station he paid his fare, and still had 
enough money to go to a hotel ; but he preferred to walk about the 
streets, although the morning was miserably wet and cold. Indeed, 
on leaving the station he ran for a time in the direction of the Adelphi 
Hotel, as if in pursuit of a solitary “four-wheeler,” which deposited 
its “ fare” there, and then suddenly stopped his strange career, and 
loitered like Chevy Slyme “ round the corner.” By eight o’clock his 
course became more definite. He had a cousin in high position in 
one of the great steamship companies, and to his office in Water 
Street he betook himself. At this time his brain can hardly have 
been quite clear, for it was on his way that he paused at the Lime 
Street Telegraph Office and despatched the message which, later in 
the day, so exercised the minds of Messrs. Jones, Jackson, & Jaspar. 

When Mr. Jaspar reached home on the evening of this eventful 
day, he learned that Mr. Bertrand Inglis was waiting to speak to him 
on urgent business. At first the lawyer angrily refused to see the 
young man at all, and sent a curt message to the effect that he must 
explain his wishes by letter. But Bertrand was persistent, and the 
instinct of revenge was too strong in Mr. Jaspar at the moment for 
its gratification to be postponed. Accordingly the lawyer stalked 
into his study with a funereal face, his hands clasped behind his 
back, and his wrath rose to boiling point as he noted that young 
Inglis came forward to greet him, with respect indeed, but with an 
easy confidence which hardly became such a transgressor. Mr. 
Jaspar waved him haughtily aside, and the Managing Clerk said : 

“T am sorry to have been absent from my post to-day ; but I 
feel sure that you will approve of what I have done when I explain 
the circumstances.” 

“No doubt,” retorted Mr. Jaspar, with a coarse sneer. “It will 
be quite worth while to hear your explanation of how you tried to go 
to Richmond, and got to Liverpool.” 

“T shall not,” said Bertrand coolly, ‘‘give any further explanation 
on that point. My business with you, just now, is to report what I 
did there in the interests of your daughter.” 

‘My daughter, indeed !” roared Jaspar. ‘‘ What the devil is my 
daughter to you, sir?” 

“Miss Jaspar is nothing to me ; but I thought you would thank 
me for preventing her flight to America with young Vavasour.” 

“Flight! Nonsense, man. She is in this house safe and 
sound——” 

“Certainly,” interrupted Bertrand, “I brought her back a few 
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minutes before your arrival. I traced the pair and Mrs. Lecky to the 
office of the Stars and Stripes Ocean Steamship Company, of which 
my cousin is manager, and with his assistance persuaded Miss Jaspar 
to come home. They were to have been married by special license 
to-day at eleven, and intended to sail for New York at four. Miss 
Jaspar, however, decided to leave Liverpool by the eleven o'clock 
train instead ; and she is now waiting to confess her fault and 
receive your forgiveness.” 

Mr. Jaspar was at first incredulous. That Beatrice should have 
run away did not indeed surprise him, but he more than suspected 
that Inglis and not “that booby Vavasour,” whom he had never 
thought of in relation to his daughter, had been the companion of 
her flight. Of course Inglis was the culprit, and the girl had taken 
fright at the last moment and insisted on coming home. However, 
Bertrand’s story was consistent, and it was supported by a written 
statement signed by the Manager of the Shipping Company and a 
superintendent of police ; and at length Mr. Jaspar’s suspicions were 
changed for extravagant admiration of Bertrand’s conduct. 

“‘T fear I was unscrupulous,” said Bertrand drily, “but when a 
lady is in the case any judge would hold that the end justifies the 
means! I declared that you had sent me, and it really looked like it. 
Then I swore that the Extradition Treaty applied to cases of elope- 
ment with wards in Chancery, and that Miss Jaspar was one. My 
cousin backed me up like a man, and at last sent for the police, 
Then the fellow made a clean bolt for it, and of course we put no 
obstacle in the way of his mother doing the same. I confess that if 
they had defied us I don’t see how the marriage could have been 
prevented.” 

“ His mother?” said Mr. Jaspar. “ Who is she?” 

“Why, Mrs. Lecky. Your daughter told me so on the way here ; 
and, indeed, I heard Mrs. Lecky say as much herself.” 

Mr. Jaspar’s gratitude knew no bounds. In the excess of his 
enthusiasm he even hinted that he would not now oppose an engage- 
ment between his daughter and her deliverer. But Bertrand would 
have none of her, and reaped his reward, in due time, in another way. 
As for Messrs. Jones and Jackson, the mystification was great at Mr. 
Jaspar’s miraculous change of front ; but they were not sorry that 
Colonel Inglis’s son should have been able, somehow or other, to 
satisfy the junior partner that his absence was all as it ought to be, 
Nothing, therefore, became known about that strange journey to the 
North, and it was never alluded to again by anyone—except once. 
When Beatrice had married an impecunious peer, some two years 
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later, to her father’s unbounded delight, and the old lawyer and 
Bertrand Inglis were dining together /é¢e @ ¢éfe at Putney on the 
Sunday after the wedding, Mr. Jaspar said meditatively : 

“T have often wondered how you went to Rugby in mistake for 


Richmond.” 
“So have I,” returned Bertrand, ‘“‘ but—— I may as well admit, 


without prejudice, that there was a libation in the case.” 
“A libation?” cried Jaspar joyously, “ I should think so—a lucky 


libation ! ” 
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GOLD-BEARING BRITAIN, 


HE recent discovery of gold in Wales has once again raised the 
question whether or to what extent the precious metals have a 
claim to be counted, as Strabo counted them, among the products of . 
the British Isles. Our forefathers, because they believed that gold 
was directly engendered by the rays of the sun, moon, and stars, 
took it for granted that it could only be found in climates far hotter 
than our own ; and perhaps it is because we have never thoroughly 
dispossessed ourselves of their idea that we have generally shown as 
much scepticism about gold in our own country as we have shown 
readiness to believe in its existence in any other part of the world. 
Certainly, with respect to gold, scepticism is better than credulity; 
but at the same time a cool view of the possibilities of our gold- 
producing capacities is very desirable, and the inquiry is a perfectly 
legitimate one, whether, with the same expenditure of labour and 
capital that we lavish elsewhere, the same scientific and systematic 
prospecting, the same employment of the latest and best machinery, 
we might not at home, where geological conditions were favourable, 
be as abundantly rewarded for our pains as we have been hitherto in 
Australia, India, or South Africa? And here it may be worth noting 
how the interest of this problem has changed. It is more than twenty 
years ago since Sir R. Murchison added a chapter on gold to his 
great work on the Silurian system, and for no other reason than to 
allay the fear then generally prevalent that a great plethora and con- 
sequent depreciation of gold should result from its becoming too 
common. It was thought it would be found everywhere. Now our 
fears are all the other way, and the appreciation of gold is one 
consequence of its increasing scarcity. 


I. THE WELSH GOLDFIELDS. 


These deserve first consideration, owing to the recent discoveries. 
The chief gold districts of Wales hitherto known are situate in 
Carmarthenshire and Merionethshire. In the former are still to be 
seen at Gogafau the lofty galleries, which are supposed to have been 
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cut by the Romans, and which extend to a considerable depth for 
some acres over the side of a hill. The rock formation is Lower 
Silurian, the best for gold; nor is there any reason why, with the 
application of improved modern machinery below the old workings, 
the results should not prove as highly remunerative as they have in 
other parts of the world. 

In Merionethshire, north of Dolgelly, where the older strata are 
thickly penetrated with igneous rock, it was not till 1844, when Mr. A. 
Dean declared at the British Association that “ a complete system of 
auriferous veins existed throughout the whole of the Snowdonian or 
Lower Silurian formation of North Wales,” that attention began to be 
given to the subject. Ridicule put an end to the first Welsh gold 
company that was started in 1846, and another the next year failed 
to obtain any public support; but the fact proves nothing more than 
a certain irrationality on our own part, by reason of which our 
general readiness to invest money in gold mines is only limited by 
the proviso that they have the charm of distance, and are situated 
nowhere in the United Kingdom. 

The injustice of this prejudice is well illustrated by the workings 
of the Vigra Cloga gold mine by the Crown from 1860 to 1867, 
where the average annual return was over £2,500. The yield of the 
first year was only £163, but in 1862 as much as £24,000 were 
realised, 620 tons of vein stuff yielding 6,181 0z. Since 1867, the 
yield seems to have dwindled to nothing, but this may have been 
due in part to the “ clumsy machinery,” said by Mr. Readwin to have 
been used in this mine ; and the opinion seems reasonable, that 
with the best modern machinery, and at a greater depth, much more 
gold remains to be found. And here it is interesting to remember 
how comparatively recent is the idea of depth in connection with 
gold. Humboldt’s theory, that gold veins were only productive near 
the surface, prevailed till about 1862, in which year we find Ansted, 
the geologist, describing it as “an interesting, important, and 
entirely new fact, that gold was found at a depth of 100 fathoms in 
rich quantities, because it had been the prevalent opinion among 
geologists that gold diminished in quantity as they went downwards.” 
When, therefore, we think of the Magdala mine in Victoria, over 
2,000 feet .n depth, and of the Mysore gold companies all racing 
downwards, we realise how unfairly the relative merits of the gold 
fields in Wales have hitherto been tested. 

Some other facts from the Welsh gold district serve still further 
to corroborate this view, that with greater depth attained the Welsh 
gold mines would show better results. In the Dolfrwynog mine, 
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where gold was first found at a depth of 20 fathoms in a search for 
copper, as much as 6 oz. to the ton was extracted from stuff in 
which not even a strong microscope could detect a trace of it. From 
the Cambrian gold mine Mr. Readwin extracted gold from the black 
ore that assayed at the rate of 300 oz. to the ton ; and from the Prince 
of Wales’s mine, some of his specimens at the Exhibition of 1862 
contained between 300 and 400 oz. to the ton! The famous St. 
David’s lode yielded £70,000 for 12,416 oz. Calvert, an experienced 
mining surveyor, declared that gold had been found in Wales wherever 
it had been sought for (of course, only where it was geologically pro- 
bable); and he said, “‘ The gold ores of Wales that have come under 
my notice are among the richest in the world, only surpassed by a 
few Australian and Californian specimens.” 

It is well to recall these facts with a view to attain that mental golden 
mean which avoids being either over-sanguine or over-sceptical about 
the prospects of gold-mining in Wales. The possibility that there is 
as much gold awaiting extraction in Merionethshire as there is in 
the Colar district of the Mysore can only be dispelled by positive 
rebutting experience. For the present, the data derived from the 
past seem distinctly to favour the possibility. At the same time the 
Vigra Cloga mine indicates the wisdom of sober expectation. In 
the meantime, it must be hoped that the recent discoveries will lead 
to a thorough prospecting of the auriferous area, and that the removal 
by legislation of existing obstacles in old feudal crown rights will 
before long give further encouragement to enterprise in this 
direction. 


Il. THE IRISH GOLDFIELDS. 


Next to Wales, it is interesting to remind ourselves of the auri- 
ferous claims of Ireland, for might not the discovery of gold in 
paying quantities in that island tend to its greater prosperity, or even 
help in the solution of some puzzling social problems? 

Till the year 1796 gold in Ireland was nothing but a memory and 
a tradition. It was known, for instance, that the Norman kings 
exacted a tribute of roo marcs of gold from Ireland ; that many 
ancient arms and ornaments were made of gold; that in 1360 
Edward III. issued a commission to search for gold and silver mines 
in Ireland, “ because it is given to us to understand that many mines 
of gold and silver exist in that our dominion.” In 1543 an active 
search was made for it under Lord Deputy St. Leger. In the next 
century some gold was found in Nether Tyrone, for we find Boate, 
in his “Natural History of Ireland,” dedicated to Cromwell in 1645, 
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justifying thereupon the following remark ; “ I have ground to believe 
that there are goldfields in Ireland. I believe many will think 
it very unlikely that there should be any gold mines in Ireland;” 
and apparently the many did take this view, for nothing seems to 
have come of it, though we find Moses Stringer, early in the eight- 
eenth century, saying of gold actually found in Ireland, that it was 
“in perfect form, like to the Arabian gold, and collected the same 
way after rains.” 

In 1796 gold was found by accident in considerable abundance 
in the beds or neighbourhood of the streams which descend from 
the northern flank of Croghan Kinshela, on the confines of the 
counties Wicklow and Wexford. For some months the inhabitants 
collected a large quantity, but then the English Government sent a 
body of soldiers to drive them off, and took the works into its own 
hands. The rebellion of 1798 put a temporary stop to operations, 
but between 1796 and 1802, gold to the amount of 944 oz. had 
been sold to the Bank of England for 43,675. The largest nugget 
found weighed 22 oz. The places that yielded most were Ballin- 
valley, Ballintemple, and Killahurler, which all lie in the same 
valley ; but gold in smaller quantities was also found in Croghan, 
Moira, and Ballincrea, in county Wicklow. 

The workings were given up in 1802 because their cost exceeded 
their profit. But since that time a good deal of gold has been raised 
in the district for the Dublin goidsmiths, specimens of which, worked 
up as ornaments, were displayed at the Exhibition of 1851. In 1840 
an attempt was again made to work the district, and fifty men ob- 
tained £1,800 worth of gold in four months, after which the works 
were stopped owing to disputes with the Commissioners for Woods 
and Forests. It is presumably to this company that Sir Robert Kane 
alluded, when he said that the workings were carried on “in a very 
imperfect and trifling manner. ... . Neither the intelligence nor the 
energy necessary for success in such undertakings appears to have 
been applied.” The question is whether, if they were so applied, they 
might not be as well rewarded as they have been anywhere else. 
There is no reason why the drift gold should not yet be traced to 
quartz veins in the granite sides of Croghan Kinshela. I suspect 
there is more to be got from tapping his sides than from tapping the 
trade of a thousand wilds like Yunnan. The gold valleys of Wicklow 
are, geologically, very similar to those‘of New Zealand, and the strata 
belong to the desired Lower Silurian series. Sir Roderick Murchison 
argued, indeed, that if the mountain was largely penetrated with gold 
more auriferous débris would have been found than has been in the 
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local adjacent gravels ; but he expressly added that his opinion was 
irrespective of new inventions in mechanical science. But it is pre- 
cisely these which entirely alter the question, and make remunerative 
gold works in Ireland by no means the impossibility many would 
suppose. Moreover, if the gold were at any depth, the déris would 
be no fair index of its quantity. Sir Roderick, we must remember, 
wrote for the express purpose of discountenancing wild expectations, 
or rather of allaying the once popular apprehension that gold would 
be discovered nearly every where. 


Jil, THE GOLDFIELDS OF SCOTLAND, 


Scotland constitutes, perhaps, an even more promising field for 
gold mining than Ireland or Wales. The largest goldfields yet dis- 
covered there lie in Lanarkshire and Sutherlandshire. Those in the 
latter county, chiefly at Kildonnan, were only discovered this century 
by a Mr. Gilchrist, a native of the district, who, having been seven- 
teen years in Australia, and being struck with the geological similarity 
between his native home and the Antipodes, proceeded to search for, 
and succeeded in finding, the precious metal. Since then, the gold 
district of South-east Sutherlandshire has been proved to extend over 
an area of thirty miles by twenty; but the difficulties thrown in the 
way of proper prospecting, and jealousies between the Crown and the 
landed proprietors, have hitherto prevented anything like justice from 
being done to these northern goldfields. The adjacent country con- 
sists of metamorphic Lower Silurian rocks, but gold has hitherto only 
been found in the gravelly detritus, and its matrix or parent bed is 
still one of the disputed problems of geology. Sir Roderick Murchison, 
it is true, did not anticipate in the Highlands the discovery of bodies 
of rocks iz situ with rich auriferous bands, like those in the Lower 
Silurian slates and schists of Australia and California ; but of course 
he may prove to have been mistaken, and he himself pointed to cer- 
tain valleys on the east slopes of Ross-shire as possibly gold-bearing. 
The Scarabin Hills, consisting of hard whitish quartz rocks, sound as 
if they might well repay intelligent and systematic investigation. 

The existence of gold in Lanarkshire has been a matter of 
notoriety for many centuries. One of the old Cotton MSS. declares 
that so long ago as James IV. the Scots separated gold from sand by 
washing, and it goes on to say: “In King James V.’s time three 
hundred men were employed for several summers in washing of gold, 
of which they got above £100,000. By the same way the Laird of 
Murcheston got gold in Pentland Hills.” Sir Bevis Bulmer, one 


of the great speculators of the great speculative age of Elizabeth, 
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extracted a considerable amount of gold by alluvial washings from 
1578 to 1592 ; and I would commend a saying of his to his successors 
in the same line of speculation, whether the field of operations be 
Scotland or India: “ Whosoever is a mineral man must of force be 
a hazard adventurer, not greatly esteeming whether it hit or miss 
suddenly.” Shall we not add, “ or at all”? 

James I. of England and Scotland spent £ 3,000 on the aide mine 
of Crawfurd Moor, and possibly the 3 oz. which rewarded him was 
not all that rewarded the search. Stephen Atkinson, who in 1619 
wrote his “ Discoverie of Gold Mines in Scotland” to encourage the 
king concerning this goldfield, said of it, “The like gold to it hath 
not often been seen or heard of to be gotten within Christendom as 
this of Scotland, tried and reported to be worth three score £15,000 
sterling per ton weight thereof.” 

At all events, no gold of that quality has hitherto justified Atkin- 
son’s sanguine expectations, and men like Atkinson are always 
sanguine. The legend at Leadhills is that it was in searching for gold 
that the present famous lead mines were found, and the lead, which 
meant infinite gold indirectly, thrust the desire and thought of the 
king of metals into the background. The lead miners, however, in 
their leisure hours still know how and where to find gold in the 
district; but though Charles J. had his coronation medals struck in 
Scotch gold, and nuggets and granules are still collected from the 
river beds or hillsides for marriage gifts of jewellery, no effective 
gold working has been carried on since the time of JamesI. In this 
century, indeed, the working of the Clydesdale mine was resumed 
under the manager of the lead mines at Wanlockhead, but the high 
price of labour caused it to be speedily abandoned. In 1803 Prof. Traill 
found gold in a vein of quartz i situ at Wanlockhead, a fact which 
points to the desirability of a more thorough examination of that locality. 
The largest nugget yet found is that in the Hopetoun collection, 
weighing 27 oz. ; but the Cotton MS. speaks of pieces of 30 oz. as 
found in many places. 

It was said lately that the director of the lead mines had so good 
an opinion of the abundance of gold, in the facility of its extraction, 
and its probable remunerativeness, that, granted a favourable lease 
(a large assumption), he would.at once, with the assistance of others, 
begin systematic operations. The reason, in fact, that no gold mines 
are at present being worked in the United Kingdom would seem to 
lie far more in the state of the law than in that of the ground. 
There are auriferous districts enough, only to all appearance needing 
the application of skill and capital to prove as remunerative as mines 
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situated anywhere else. But then there are the claims of the Crown 
to all discovered gold properties. Can these claims be so adjusted 
by legislation as to cease to prove a barrier? 


IV. THE GOLDFIELDS OF ENGLAND, 


There is so much less to be said about the gold districts of 
England than of those of Ireland, Scotland, or Wales, that my fourth 
heading reminds me of the famous chapter on the snakes of Iceland. 
Still there are traces and traditions which suggest the wisdom of 
further search. The gold and silver of Britain were among the prizes 
with which Agricola encouraged the Roman soldiers, and there are 
traditions of Roman works at the Poltimore mine in Devonshire, 
and at Gold Scoop in Cumberland. Gold was discovered at 
Keswick in the reign of Henry III. ; and during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries the kings of England appear to have made 
numerous grants of the right to work gold mines, especially in 
Devonshire. After that time, however, alchemy, or the artificial 
production of gold, diverted men’s thoughts from the actual finding 
of it in the laboratories of nature, nor has anything really been done 
since that is worthy of notice. 

Still there is no need to think despairfully of our English gold 
prospects. It is a noteworthy fact that a certain geologist, who, 
having read the description of the gold rocks of California, proceeded 
to examine cursorily the similar rock formations of North Cornwall 
in the summer of 1852, was speedily rewarded for his search. 
Samples from the quartz in those parts have assayed as much as 
11 oz. to the ton. In Lancashire, at Seathwaite, near Broughton in 
Furness, the quartz veins in the Silurian rocks are said to recall the 
Australian goldfields, and it has often been thought of working 
them for gold. There are probably many other parts in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire where gold might be found ; and it is necessary to 
remember that gold has been found in clayslates and limestones as 
well as in connection with granite and other igneous and metamor- 
phic rocks. Gold has been found, for instance, in a sample of 
carboniferous limestone from a quarry near Clevedon in Somerset- 
shire. Most auriferous rocks belong, of course, to the Palzozoic 
series, and especially to the Lower Silurian strata, but auriferous 
igneous veins do sometimes protrude into the secondary strata, so 
that gold might yet be found in some districts which are at present 
as little suspected of it as the grass in Hyde Park. In any case, it 
would be very unlikely that it would ever be found save by thoroughly 
competent prospectors; and considering how lightly we spend 
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millions on profitless armaments and unproductive wars, it is open to 
question whether our Government might not advantageously devote 
a small sum annually to the development of our unknown mineral 
resources by a thorough prospecting for gold in the limited 
number of districts which geology points to as likely. Till such an 
inquiry has been carried out, it will be a mere speculation to what 
extent gold and silver have a right to count among the valuable pro- 
ducts of ourisland. But forthe present the probabilities are strongly 
in favour of those who hold a sanguine view of the gold-bearing 
capacities of our country. We have not yet gone deep enough, nor 
prospected thoroughly enough, to justify any dogmatic conclusions in 
a Contrary sense. At the same time, with respect to shares in British 
gold companies, nowhere does the old rule, Caveat oe, ‘Let the 
purchaser beware,’ more pertinently apply. 
J. A. FARRER. 














POOR MR. PEPYS! 


THE STORY OF HIS TRIAL, 1679-80. 


ITTLE did Samuel Pepys dream of the trouble that there was 
in store for him, when, in July 1673, he received his patent as 
Secretary to the new Board of Admiralty, which had been appointed 
because the Duke of York had been forced to lay down his office of 
Lord Admiral. This was on account of the Test Act. With, doubt- 
less, much regret at the Duke’s temporary exile from public life, our 
diarist found himself a gainer. He was to move from his old 
familiar haunts in City lanes, and to leave the temporary quarters 
which he had occupied since the burning of the old Navy Office in 
Crutched Friars in January 1673. His new abode would be in an 
aristocratic quarter, and Mr. Secretary Pepys could now entertain his 
old friends, the rich City bankers and merchants, with much more of 
the Court news and gossip than in former days. What between the 
disastrous fire at Crutched Friars, and this new change in Pepys’s 
career, we have some cause for feeling satisfaction that the Diary, 
that unique autobiographical fragment, was not lost to the many 
generations of the future who have so delighted in it. 

The new Admiralty Board, of which Lord Shaftesbury was the 
First Lord, after working for several months without a proper office 
of their own, at length, in January 1674, took up their official duties 
in the fine town mansion of Derby House, and their secretary resided 
there for rather more than five years. It stood at the eastern end of 
Channel or Cannon Row, Westminster, close to where the Civil 
Service Commission Office now is. Derby House faced the privy 
gardens of the palace and overlooked the old royal highway of 
Whitehall, while in the other direction the broad sweeping bend of 
the river was visible from beyond old Somerset House, past numerous 
river-gates and water-stairs of the fine row of noblemen’s houses in 
the Strand, as far as the Parliament House. The house appears to 
have had a water-gate of its own, and Mr. Pepys a handsome barge 
at his service. 
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Occupied with his daily work there, and enjoying somewhat of a 
country outing during the summer months, when my lords and their 
secretary attended on the King at Hampton Court palace, Mr. Pepys 
had nothing much to grumble at. Beyond some pressure of work in 
the spring of 1678, when war with France loomed as a near possibility, 
there is nothing particularly worthy of mention. True, his health 
was a matter of complaint in the autumn of 1677, when he wrote a 
long and detailed account of “ the present ill state of my health.” 
His eyes were once more a source of trouble, and “paine in my 
eyes” is recorded, for which probably the following quaint recipe 
(still to be found among his original papers) was used: ! 

Receipt for the Eyes.—Green Hazle-Nutts lesse than halfe ripe Splitt and 
Distill’d. To each Pint put 2 ounces of Lapis caliminaris. In the application 
every night and morning drop 4 or § drops from a Spoone into each eye. 

He also complained of “ scurvy,” or the bad state of his skin, and 
how greatly it was affected by excess of either heat or cold in the 
weather ; while, lastly, comes a description of his sufferings from 
“wind cholick.” Nevertheless, he still consoled himself with his old 
affection for music, and obtained the services of a talented foreign 
musician from Lisbon, named Cesare Morelli. Early in 1675 the 
latter came to live with Pepys, receiving a stipend of £30 a year, 
and in return singing and playing on the lute for his master’s diversion. 
For some time Pepys did not trouble himself about Morelli’s religion, 
in spite of the increasing fierceness of public feeling against Roman 
Catholics, as the friend by whose good offices Pepys had heard of 
Morelli had given him the character of being such a moderate 
Catholic, that in fanatical Lisbon, where Jesuitism and the cursed 
auto-da-fé guarded men’s consciences, he was under some suspicion. 
As for Pepys’s own religious professions, before attacking that question, 
which is by no means so transparent as Lord Braybrooke asserts, we 
must revert to an incident that occurred in 1674. 

The then member for Castle Riding having received a peerage, a 
new writ for the borough was issued in October 1673, and Samuel 
Pepys successfully contested the election against a lawyer, Robert 
Offley by name. The latter had been doing his best to damage our 
worthy’s reputation by proclaiming him to be a Papist, so that Pepys 
found himself hooted as a Papist wherever he went. To counteract 
this he obtained a certificate from the clergy of the neighbouring 
town of Lynn assuring the electors of Castle Riding that he was a 
true Protestant.? In January 1674, Offley petitioned against Pepys’s 


' To be found in Rawlinson MS. A. 185, f. 337, at the Bodleian Library. 
* The date of this document as given in Smith’s Correspondence of Pepys, i. 142, 
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return, and the subject came before the House of Commons during 
the next month, when investigation showed that the charge against 
Pepys of his being a Papist rested on the reported testimony of Lord 
Shaftesbury and Sir John Banks. 

The latter, in reply to the Speaker of the Commons, said that 
during frequent visits to the Navy Office and to Pepys’s house there, 
he had never seen any altar or crucifix, and did not believe him 
Popishly inclined. 

Lord Shaftesbury’s evidence is rather peculiar. Heat first denied 
seeing an altar, but had “some imperfect memory of seeing somewhat 
which he conceived to be a crucifix.” This, however, he could not 
swear to, owing to his imperfect memory of it. On a previous day 
Pepys had risen from his seat in the House with a flat contradiction 
of ever having had anywhere in his house any altar, crucifix, or the 
image or picture of any saint. So, after hearing Shaftesbury’s evasive 
answer read to the House, Pepys sent him a letter remarking upon 
“the injurious consequence of that ambiguity,” and pointing out how 
easily a table might be mistaken for an altar. But, in regard to the 
crucifix, he conjured his lordship “to give the House a categoricall 
answer, one way or t’other, to-morrow morning in the business of the 
crucifix,” whether it was Aye or No. There is no answer to this letter 
among the Pepys papers, but a further letter from Lord Shaftesbury 
gives the following explanation to the House of Commons, which it 
is hard to reconcile with his other evidence as recorded in the Com- 
mons’ Journals : 

I never designed to be a witness against any man for what I either heard or 
saw, and therefore did not take so exact notice of the things enquired of as to be 
able to remember them so clearly as it is requisite to do in a testimony upon 
honour or oath, or to so great and honourable a body as the House of Commons, 
it being some years’ distance since I was at Mr, Pepys’s lodgings. Only that 
particular of an altar is so signal that I must have remembered it had I seen any 
such thing, which I am sure I do not.' 


However, the matter came abruptly to an end by the prorogation 
of Parliament, and although the House had not had time to vote on 
the merits of the case, Pepys retained his seat for Castle Rising. It 
is, indeed, difficult to form a fair judgment of this case, and one is 
inclined to stand by Pepys’s word of honour. But facts to be 
mentioned shortly, together with an entry in the diary under date of 
note, is wrongly quoted, and has led Mr. Wheatiey astray in his Pepys and the 
World he lived in as to the date of Pepys being made Secretary of the Admiralty. 
It should be 3 Nov. 1673 ; vide Rawlinson MS, A. 172, f. 159. 

' These two letters are in Rawlinson MS, A. 172. I have not met with them 
in print. 
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July 20, 1666, of a crucifix, throw just a suspicion of doubt whether 
at this time Pepys’s religious professions were not beginning to waver, 
and to become double-sided, so as to suit the Church of England 
orthodoxy required of all persons holding official positions, and at 
the same time to include a strong sympathy with the Catholicism 
openly professed by the Duke of York, his former kind patron, whose 
influence in the future it would have been foolish not to reckon 
upon. 

Time rolled on and the Jesuit conspiracy of 1678 led to an Act 
of Parliament being passed by which Roman Catholics were shut 
out from both houses of the legislature, while Lord Shaftesbury led 
an attack, not only against the Papists, but also against the Duke of 
York, whom he wished to see excluded from the King’s council. In 
January 1679 the Long Parliament of the Restoration was dissolved 
by the King, in order to avoid the difficulties of the position in which 
he and his brother were placed. 

Now Pepys found that his former electors had turned against 
him with the cry of Vo opery / and that the two new candidates 
for Castle Rising, “ honoured friends ” of his, were instigating this 
opposition. He expressed neither surprise nor disappointment at 
this, and comforted himself with the knowledge of “having the good 
fortune of being so much better understood elsewhere, as to have at 
this time invitations from the magistracy of no less than three several 
corporations of somewhat greater names, though not more in my 
esteem than that of theirs [Castle Rising], to accept of their elec. 
tions.” Of the three places mentioned, Harwich was the one that 
chose him, and in March he found himself returned as member for 
that town, together with Sir Anthony Deane, a distinguished naval 
architect holding a high official position. 

After the excitement of the General Election was over, the King 
felt himself to be in much the same difficulties as before. A bill of 
attainder was brought against the Earl of Danby, and the Exclusion 
Bill was vigorously pushed on in the Commons, to disable the Duke of 
York, as a Papist, from succeeding to the crown. The Duke quickly 
found it expedient to go abroad for a time, and thus revived memories 
of his former period of exile at the Hague and at Brussels. 

Just -about this time a new Board of Admiralty was appointed, 
of which Sir Henry Capel became First Lord, with somewhat fuller 
powers than Lord Shaftesbury’s Board had held. Pepys was greatly 
disquieted on hearing of this change, fearing that the new members 
would use him “till they have obtained a stock of knowledge of 
their own ; and then, farewell!” He had also heard a rumour 
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which had been spread abroad to damage him, viz. that so long as 
Mr. Pepys was Secretary of the Admiralty, the Duke of York would 
be “in effect Admiral.” Accordingly, Pepys wrote a long letter to 
the Duke, dated May 6, setting forth his fears, grumbling at his 
‘odious Secretaryship,” and beseeching his Royal Highness to move 
the King to cause him to be transferred from his Secretary’s post to 
a seat on the Board of Admiralty. 

But the part of the letter which is to us most important is the 
following remarkable statement, made directly and without qualifica- 
tion : 

For what concerns my own particular your Highness was pleased to foretell 
me, at your going hence, what I was soon after to look for; and it is come to 
pass. For whether I will or no, a Papist I must be, because favoured by your 
Royal Highness, and found endeavouring, on all fitting occasions, to express, in 
the best manner I can, the duty and gratitude due to your Highness from me. 
But how injuriously soever some would make those just endeavours of mine 
towards your Highness inconsistent with Protestancy, neither they, nor any ill- 
usage I can receive from them, shall by the grace of God, make me any more 
quit the one, than I suspect your Royal Highness will ever take offence at my 
perseverance in the other.! 


Here is a plain, unvarnished, double-sided confession, weighing 
personal advantage in the future and well-timed care of self against 
consistency and firmness of conscience, that coward conscience ! 
Of course the times were hard for many to live in comfortably with- 
out a fair elasticity of thought and belief, and we must give Mr. 
Pepys the full benefit implied in that fact. But we can hardly agree 
with Lord Braybrooke that “there is no reason for believing that 
any such temptation [of conversion to Catholicism] ever entered his 
mind ; or if it did . . . that it was steadily and successfully resisted.? 

The Duke acknowledged this letter, and at once wrote to the 
King to beg that Pepys’s wish might, if possible, be complied 
with. ‘Before, however, either of the Duke’s letters arrived, an un- 
expectedly sudden transformation had occurred in Pepys’s usually 
quiet, routine life. 

A House of Commons Committee of inquiry into the Miscarriages 
of the Navy had been appointed in April 1679, and more than once 
Pepys had appeared before it to explain matters, not hearing a sus- 
picion breathed against him. He must, therefore, have been intensely 
surprised when, at the usual sitting of the House, on Tuesday, 
May 20, the chairman of this Committee, William Harbord, reported 
charges against Pepys and his colleague, Deane, of nothing less than 
Popery, treason, piracy and felony. 


! Braybrooke’s edition of the Diary, iv. 213. ? Ibid, i, xxi. 
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The charges briefly stated were as follows :— 

1. For equipping the sloop Hunter at Portsmouth in 1673 out 
of the King’s stores there, with other persons ; Pepys obtaining a 
commission of reprisal for her as a privateer, while Deane wrote to 
the captain of the Hunter directing him to go to one of the French 
ports, to receive from the French authorities a like commission 
against the Dutch. That this privateer, by alleged piratical pro- 
ceedings, caused great damage to the owners of a certain English 
vessel, and that her commission against the Dutch was a breach of 
treaties with the States-General. 

2. For treasonable correspondence with the French, in order to 
carry on the Popish plot against his Majesty, viz., that charts of the 
English coast and harbours, plans of some of H.M.’s ships and 
detailed information relating to the British Navy were furnished by 
Pepys and carried over by Deane to the French naval authorities. 

3. A charge against Pepys only of being a Papist, on the evidence 
of his former butler, one John James. 

On this last charge Mr. Harbord made the following remark : 
“There have been reflections upon Pepys formerly as to his religicn ; 
and by collateral proof, I shall much convince the House, that he is 
not of our religion. Iam sorry I must say it of a man I have lived 
well withal.” 

Then came the time for the accused members to defend them- 
selves. Mr. Pepys rose first, and in a firm, concise speech proceeded 
to deal with the several charges in the order given above, repudiating 
them with scorn, and claiming further inquiry. The following 
paragraphs are the gist of his afo/ogia. 

“Tt is a mighty misfortune that I am charged with so many 
accumulative ills at once, and all by surprise. I will not speak by 
way of complaint of the proceeding, but bemoaning myself in this 
charge upon me of breach of my duty to my King, my country, and 
the Government ; in all which respects if I am guilty and what is 
charged is true, I deserve to be thought the greatest criminal in the 
world.” 

Charge t. ‘1 knew neither ship nor share in her, nor the cause 
there depending. if I did, never trust me more. . . . If any man 
will say I know a word of the ship Hunter, &c., to be true, I will 
give it under my hand, that I am the greatest villain in Nature.” 

Charge 2. “As for the charge of Colonel Scott,' (Lord, Sir !) it 

' This second charge was preferred on the evidence of a man known as Culonel 


Scott. He had been arrested in 1678 at Folkestone under suspicion of being a 
spy, and Pepys had given orders in connection with this arrest. 
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is a crime upon me of that weight, a man of my place, and in a time 
so dangerous, that I am willing to contribute to my own prosecution 
to clear myself.” He then denied knowing or having ever seen 
Scott, and went on to say: “ Now whether Scott does this to quit 
scores with me, I know not ; but this I am sure of, for writing into 
France, to the Ambassador, or any French Minister, or for com- 
municating any of these weighty secrets, it is out of my province, for 
the fashions of ships, &c. are entirely out of my watch, . . . He tells 
us that the papers in France, &c. were signed by me. ‘Tis Scott’s 
‘Yea, by report ;’ ’tis my ‘No, before God Almighty.’ I have 
ever industriously avoided being within the smell of the French 
ambassador.” 

Charge 3. “ As for this James, this is an information of a servant 
against his master, and a member of the House, and that member 
never called to the Committee to hear it. For the thing itself, this 
man was my butler, recommended to me by Sir R. Mason ; he had 
been servant to Sir William Coventry,' and in his way was a very 
ingenious servant ; but it was his ill-luck to fall into an amour with 
my housekeeper, and, as fortune was, Morelli overheard their in- 
trigues, and catched them together at an unseasonable time of the 
night. It was Sunday, 3 o’clock in the morning (the better day, the 
better deed). I turned him away, and he was never in my house 
since ; but I had cause of suspicion that James came within my 
house at a window and robbed me.” Then referring to Morelli’s 
position in his house, Pepys concluded his defence by saying : “ He 
[Morelli] shall attend you, when you please ; and if he lives not with 
all the harmlessness and virtue that a stranger can live in a strange 
country, never credit me more. This is as much as a member can 
say in such a matter.” 

Thus did Mr. Pepys, who in former days had gained such credit 
for himself in defending the officials of the Navy Office at the bar of 
the House of Commons, attempt to disarm the adversaries who had 
directed an almost entirely personal attack on him. He was followed 
by his friend Sir Anthony Deane, who, in a rather lame, half apolo- 
getic speech, allowed that he had been connected with the privateer 
Hunter, but had never seen a penny of any prize-money from her. 
He stoutly denied having ever had anything to do with any treason- 
able correspondence with France, and wound up by appealing to 
his service of nineteen years under the Admiralty, and by asking 
whether, with a family of twelve children, it was likely that he should 


Sir W. Coventry afterwards rose to say that when James was with him as a 
butler “his service was not so direct as to recommend him to a friend,” 
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attempt such a thing, when he was so contented with his present 
office.' 

But these appeals were of no avail when the word /reason had 
once been mentioned in connection with their names, and both of 
the accused were committed by the House to the tender charge of 
their serjeant-at-arms. 

On the next day but one, Mr. Harbord made a further report 
concerning Pepys and Deane, and brought one of his witnesses, the 
captain of the Hunter, to the bar of the House, Upon this, the 
Speaker issued a warrant for their commitment into the custody of 
the Constable of the Tower, while the Attorney-General was ordered 
to prosecute them forthwith, on the evidence collected by Mr. 
Harbord. A week later (May 30) they moved for a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, which was granted, and by virtue of which they were taken 
to the Court of King’s Bench. The Attorney-General was not in 
court through illness, but sent word that he had not yet received 
information against Pepys and Deane, and therefore left the Court to 
deal with them. To their request, however, to be discharged, since 
no cause had been assigned in the warrant for their commitment, and 
since the Parliament that had committed them had been prorogued, 
Justice Pemberton replied that the charges made against them were 
“of the most dangerous importance,” and that it was not fit for the 
Court to discharge them. 

On Monday, June 2, the last day of the Easter term, they were 
again brought to the King’s Bench, and bail being denied them, they 
pressed for a speedy trial. Deane was promised trial on his single 
charge of felony for using the King’s stores at the next Winchester 
assizes ; while both would, if more evidence could be obtained, be 
tried on the joint charge of treason in the Trinity term. The 
Attorney-General was obliged to confess that he had only one 
witness for the charge of treason, which would not be enough to 
found any indictment upon, yet was sufficient for commitmént ; but 
he added that such commitment without bail would not be very 
grievous, as the Trinity vacation was less than three weeks in length. 

Accordingly, on the first day of Trinity term (June 20) they once 
more appeared before the Court, praying for their trial, and received 
once more Mr. Attorney-General Jones’s assurance that he was not 
yet ready, through want of further evidence. But in consideration 
of no cause being named in the warrant for their commitment, they 
were discharged from the State prison of the Tower, that special 
destination of all persons over whom hung any suspicion of treason, 

1 For the speeches at greater length see Grey’s Debates, vii. 303. 
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to the King’s Bench prison in Southwark. This stood close to the 
better known Marshalsea, and was the place of confinement for 
debtors and persons sentenced to a term of imprisonment for libels 
and other misdemeanours. Here they remained a shorter time than 
in the Tower, and at length on July 9, the last day of Trinity term, 
were summoned before the Court to obtain bail in £30,000 each, as 
the evidence against Pepys was not found positive, and Deane’s trial 
at Winchester could not take place yet. Their imprisonment was 
now over, but justice was as far off as ever, and they therefore 
renewed their request for a trial. 

During his confinement in the Tower, Pepys had been very busy 
in writing to various friends asking them to help him in obtaining 
evidence against the charge of treason. He had not been without 
visits from his trusted friend John Evelyn, who dined with him more 
than once, and sent a piece of venison ; from his old City aquaintance 
James Houblon, and from his former clerk, Thomas Hayter, who had 
succeeded to Pepys’s post at Derby House, when the latter was so 
suddenly “laid aside.” There were in the Tower at the same time 
the Earl of Danby and several of the Catholic lords, who were 
charged with being concerned in the Popish plot. We find Danby 
writing from his quarters in the Tower, on August 1, thus: “I was 
never so sensible of the punishment of my imprisonment as by the 
hot weather,” so that Mr. Pepys had something to congratulate him- 
self upon in obtaining timely freedom.! 

This was the first stage of that mock trial of delay and suspense 
which Pepys and his colleague had to undergo. During the Long 
Vacation they received and declined another irvitation from the 
Corporation of Harwich to serve them in the approaching Parlia- 
ment, and Pepys was busy down in Oxfordshire for a short time, 
while in September he was attending at Windsor upon the King and 
his brother.? This latter service gave rise to a false and lying piece 
of coffee-house scandal. In October he was again complaining of 
his eyes, and apologised to some of his correspondents for being 
compelled to make use of an amanuensis. Since his release from 
prison Pepys had lived with William Hewer, his former clerk and 
private secretary, at a house in York Buildings. This block of 
houses stood between the Strand and the river, occupying part of the 
site of York House, the historical town residence of the Buckingham 
family, whose arms are still to be seen on its sole-surviving relic, the 
Water Gate. 

1 Ninth Report of Historical MSS. Commission, ii. 456 a. 
2 See Rawlinson MS, A. 194, ff. 34, 55, 81. 
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On the first day of Michaelmas term, October 23, the two accused 
officials appeared to plead for their trial, but without success. The 
new Attorney-General, Levins, did not present himself. After 
repeated efforts again made to be either tried or discharged, even 
though the King himself had requested the Attorney-General to 
hasten their business, they could not obtain a hearing till the new 
year of 1680 was three weeks old. Then, on the opening day of 
Hilary term, January 23, they demanded in due form their discharge 
under the Habeas Corpus Act, by having pressed for their trial on 
the first and last day of every term since their commitment. To this 
answer was returned that they would not come under the Act, having 
been committed before it came into operation on June 1. The Court, 
however, ruled that the first commitment was void, as being found 
illegal by reason of its having been séme causd, and that they were 
committed de nove on June 20. 

Up to this time Pepys had had great quakings of heart about the 
charge of treason, having been distinctly told during a private inter- 
view with the new Attorney-General at his chambers in Gray’s Inn, 
that that crime, if proved, ‘ would be judged very great and capital.” 
Now he received the more cheering news that, as there was still only 
one witness for the high treason charge, it was impossible to draw up 
a capital indictment. The charge of felony against Deane, too, 
would be only a misdemeanour. Emboldened by this, Pepys urged 
for a trial rather than a discharge, on the substantial grounds that 
they had been four terms, or the best part of a year, in the hands of 
the Court, and that witnesses from France, Flanders, and Holland 
had come over, at great expense, for several months, were then 
coming, and that others who had returned would come a second 
time. Deane also thought fit to announce that he had had a fresh 
appointment offered him by the Admiralty as Surveyor-General of 
Dockyards, but that he had chosen to decline it rather than hold a 
responsible post under so great an accusation without opportunity of 
clearing himself. 

The Lord Chief Justice at length interfered, remarking to the 
Attorney-General that “these gentlemen should not be kept in this 
condition under bail, and with the imputation of treason upon them 
(which was very grievous) indefinitely.” Thereupon, on February 12, 
the last day of Hilary term, Pepys and Deane were discharged from 
their bail of £30,000 apiece, and entered into recognisances of 
£1,000 each for their appearance on the first day of Trinity term. 
The Easter term was allowed to pass without anything being done in 
it for two reasons. At that time Parliament would reassemble, and 
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Pepys did not wish to “be brought upon the stage in the very 
beginning of their heats.” He also said that private affairs called 
him very earnestly into the country. 

Finally, on June 30, 1680, the end of Trinity term, their worry 
and anxiety, which had been spread over the disgraceful and 
wearisome length of thirteen months, ceased. ‘ They appeared in 
court, and upon their motion for being discharged the Lord Chief 
Justice asked Mr. Attorney-General what he had to say against it. 
Who answering that he had nothing more than what he had told 
the Court formerly, the Court, without any more words at all on any 
side, told them they were discharged, and directed them to depart. 
Which they accordingly forthwith did.” 

So closes the record of this shameful business, which perhaps 
was only the type of many similar cases! The sword of Damocles 
was no longer a terror, and Pepys lost no time in announcing his 
freedom to his many friends. Thus he writes to his old friend, 
James Houblon : 

I could not but give you y* earliest notice I could of my being at last, what 
I had long time been, had others been as just as you were charitable, and myself 
blameless; I mean, a Freeman, viz'., in every circumstances, but that of my 
obligacéns to you and your Family, which nothing but y* grave shall, or can, or 
ought to put an end to.? 


And to another of his correspondents he writes : “ However, as 
the world goes, justice ought to be welcome at any time; and so I 
receive it, with thanks to God Almighty, who might have respited 
His goodness till (as from all appearances I feared) justice might 
have been yet less easy to come by.” 

But, according to our ideas, justice had not been done to Pepys 
and his fellow-sufferer, and, as Ralph, the historian, truly remarks, 
“Tf innocent, they suffered too much ; if guilty, too little ; and Justice 
was equally offended either way.”* Nevertheless, before closing this 
paper, it will be only fair to lay before the reader a summary of facts 
which go far towards showing that Pepys and Deane were innocent 
of the main charge laid against them. It is impossible at this date 
to pronounce a verdict of ot Guilty on all the points of the case, 
and we must remain satisfied with the presumptive proofs afforded 
by ex parte statements. 


1 Throughout this attempt at a trial my authority has been Rawlinson MS. 
A. 188, ff. 66-84, headed, ‘*A Journall of ye principall Passages relateing to the 
comitment of S". Ant*. Deane and M*. Pepys, and the Proceedings thereon, to y* 
day of their Discharge.” It has not, I believe, been used before. 
2 Rawlinson MS. A. 194, f. 168. 9 History of England, i. 450. 
VOL, CCLXIY. NO. 1888. BB 
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1. As regards the charge of piracy, we have not sufficient in- 
formation to be able to decide either for or against the accused. 
The subject is dwelt upon by Bishop Burnet from a point of view 
that is unfavourable to Pepys ; but as after events proved it to be of 
no serious consequence to the nation, we are able to leave it alone 
without much regret. 

2. The charge of Popery rested on the statements of John James, 
ex-butler to Pepys, a scurrilous creature who had been persuaded to 
give his evidence to Harbord, by the advice of a Colonel Mansell. 
He was told that “to reveal it would be a piece of service both to 
the King and country, and the Protestant religion.” For his own 
part also, James wished to wipe off the grudge that he owed Pepys, 
both for his dismissal and for two robberies at Derby House which 
had been laid at his door. 

The accusations were that Pepys and Morelli were always singing 
psalms and “using other devotions after the Romish manner ;” that 
the former “never used one word of the service of the Church of 
England, nor had so much as a Bible in his family (that ever I saw) 
except one in the office that they used to swear people by ;” and 
that, after the Royal Proclamation was issued commanding all Roman 
Catholics to leave London, Pepys still kept Morelli in his house 
secretly, “and at length sent him privately away out at the back 
water-gate in a pair of oars with all his trunks and other things with 
him.” James added that, having been in Spain and Italy, he knew 
the ways of Catholics both as to their churches and the priests who 
lived with persons of quality. 

The rest of his evidence, together with the pamphlets called 
“Plane Truth,” which Lord Braybrooke attributes with some pro- 
bability to this sneaking individual, are nothing but a string of libellous 
allusions to the pride, presumption, and greed of gain of his late 
master, the orthography of which is fearfully wonderful, as might be 
expected, and the style a mixture of atrocious grammar and “high- 
falutin’” gibberish, 

That a certain substratum of truth underlay some of James’s 
statements, we might guess from the events of former years, but it is 
impossible to sift the wholesale pack of lies for which he was respon- 
sible. Pepys’s own defence. was silent on the Popery question, as 
it was no doubt a highly inconvenient and disagreeable enemy to 
conscience. 

James was taken seriously ill not long after he had offered his 
evidence, and lay at his mother’s house incapable of presenting him- 
self in court. After about six months’ illness he died on March 20, 
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1680, confessing on his deathbed the malice that he had wrought 
against the master who returned good for evil by sending him a 
clergyman to attend to “his soul’s health,” for which, wrote Pepys, 
“T am truly concerned, however he has been misled, to the occa- 
sioning me much evil.” } 

3. The important charge of treason is fortunately the one on 
which we are able to throw most light. Indeed, we can say that the 
charge was trumped up and carried through by one man, whose 
character it will be our first purpose to investigate and lay bare in al 
its villainy. 

John Scott was born at Ashford, in Kent, being the son of a poor 
miller whose widow emigrated during the Civil War to New England. 
There he was apprenticed, but afterwards went to Long Island, where 
he managed to educate himself above the standard of the other 
colonists, till at the time of the Restoration he thought he would like 
to see London. Returning to Long Island in 1663, he began a life 
of rascality, which forced him to sail to the West Indies, to escape a 
sheriff’s warrant. He once again came to England, in 1667, giving 
out that he was an authority on America and the West Indies. By 
some means he obtained a warrant from Charles II. appointing him 
Geographer Royal.? In this document, dated 1668, he is styled 
Major John Scott. He then crossed over into Holland, and repre- 
senting himself “as one of the greatest engineers in the world,” 
obtained from the Grand Pensionary, John de Witt, the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel of a foot reginient. After spending several years 
thus, he went on to Paris, leaving behind him, among the Hollanders, 
an unenviable reputation. We are told that many of the Dutch and 
English merchants gave him a very scandalous character, and re- 
ported that he had been kicked, beaten, and called traitor, coward, 
and cheat.* 

His stay of several months in Paris led to the charge against 
Pepys, which we are now considering. Scott’s arrest at Folkestone in 
1678 has been already referred to, and it will suffice to quote the 
description then given of him. 

He has one or both legs crooked, a proper, well-sett man, in a great light 
cockered Perriwig, rough-visaged, having large haire on his eye-brows, hollow- 
eyed, a little squinting or a cast in his eye, full-faced about y* cheekes, about 46 
years of age, with a black hatt, and in a straight-boddy’d coate, cloath colour 
with silver lace behind. 

Such was the knave whose life of-scoundrelism led him to assert 
that he was a near relative to the old Kentish family of Scott of 


1 For facts relating to James, see Raw/inson MS. A. 173. 
? Rawlinson, A. 175, f. 188, ® Ibid, .A. 188, f. 315, &c, 
BB2 
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Scot’s Hall ; and who, after quarrelling with the Duke of York about 
matters in Long Island, gave out that, having killed a page of the 
Duke’s, he was cruelly pursued into Holland in 1668 by the latter. 
Pepys soon disproved the first statement by receiving a disclaimer 
from the Scott family, while the last was a sheer fabrication. 

Scott gave evidence on oath that in August 1675 he saw at the 
house of M. Georges Pelissari, the Treasurer of the French Navy, 
the maps and other documents referred to before, which M. Pelissari 
had had sent to him by Colbert’s son, Seignelay, for the use of a 
clever French naval officer, Captain Herouard de La Piogerie. 
Furthermore, he swore that these documents contained a letter with 
Pepys’s signature, that they had all been brought over by Sir Anthony 
Deane, and that he saw them again at Captain La Piogerie’s lodgings 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, when that officer told him that the 
traitors who had brought them over were of the devil’s religion, and 
that there was a mystery in the matter that he dared not speak of. 

On this evidence had the charge of treason been founded. It was 
very satisfactory to Scott to know that the two principal persons 
referred to were dead. M. Georges Pelissari died in 1676, while 
Captain La Piogerie had fallen during the Count d’Estrées’s attack 
on the Dutch island of Tobago, in the following year. It might 
have been only too useful, had the trial come off, for him to have 
met disagreeable questions with testimony beyond the reach of 
contradiction, 

Mr. Pepys managed to collect a large body of facts by the help 
of various people, but chiefly through his brother-in-law, Balthazar 
St. Michell, “ Brother Balty,” as he generally called him. Brother 
Balty spent many months in Paris, and succeeded in obtaining a 
deposition from a Portuguese living in Paris, a Captain Moralis, to 
the effect that in 1676, at a supper which he had given to Scott, the 
latter told him that the Duke of York and his brother, the King, had 
done him great injustice in turning him out of a command held by 
him in New York. “I am,” said Scott, “about a thing here will 
make them all repent the injustice they have done me.” And some 
few days later Moralis saw him with some large papers under his 
arm, like maps, and Scott had told him “in a pleasant humour that 
those would be his relief.”! Strangely enough, too, upon Scott’s 
arrest in 1678, the Lord Mayor caused his lodgings, at Canning 
Street, in the City, over a hatter’s shop, to be searched, and there 
were more papers and documents answering to those described in the 
charge against Pepys. 

1 Rawlinson MS. A. 194, f. 164. 
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From the widow of M. Georges Pelissari, through her young 
nephew, Paul Thevenin, and from the porter of her house, Moreau 
by name, came flat contradictions of Scott’s having ever been familiar 
with M. Pelissari. Scott, with some other Englishman, had applied 
to the Naval Treasurer about a contract for making cannon for the 
French navy, but, although they were very importunate in endeavour- 
ing to obtain acquaintance with him, they had not succeeded.' The 
Marquis de Seignelay, indeed, thought he remembered Pepys during 
his visit to England, in 1671, but Pepys says, “I persuade myself he 
takes me for Mr. Wren” (the Duke’s secretary at that time), for he 
found letters between them, and adds that he could not “be so 
wholly stript of all memory of his person.” ? 

We therefore find that Scott was lying with a deliberate, cold- 
blooded purpose. Much more evidence to the same effect could be 
given if it were necessary. But it is not, and nothing remains now 
but to note what is known of Scott’s later life. He had left London 
during Pepys’s applications for a trial, and is next heard of as being 
“wanted” in 1681 for the murder of a hackney-coachman at a public- 
house on Tower Hill. In 1683 he was met in. Christiania by a 
Norwegian skipper, who wrote to inform Mr. Pepys of the fact. The 
latter was on the point of embarking with the expedition to Tangier, 
and replied that he had not any thoughts of revenge towards Scott, 
but should be glad to hear of any confession made. This we do not 
meet with, and after receiving a pardon in 1696 for the murder he 
had committed Scott returned to England, and is heard of no more.* 

Poor Mr. Pepys had had a hard time of it altogether, and we 
must sincerely pity him, except, perhaps, on the score of his religious 
shakiness. His troubles at this period have not before been told at 
any length nor with accuracy on many points, and this, therefore, 
must be the present writer’s apology for offering an account of them, 
which has been drawn almost wholly from the original Pepys MSS, 


in the Bodleian Library. 
GEORGE F, HOOPER. 


1 Rawlinsen MS, A. 188, ff. 208, 216. 2 Ibid. A. 194, . 29. 

3I have to acknowledge the help that a privately printed book by Mr. G. D. 
Scull has given me. It is entitled, Dorothea Scott, otherwise Gotherson & 
Hoghen, of Egerton House, Kent, 1611-1680; Oxford, 1883, and contains 
information as to John Scott. 
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NUGAE INSIPIENTIS., 


HE Idiot, here making his introductory bow, begs to state that 
he is not of the village species, but can boast an ancient and 
honourable descent. His name, now fallen into disrepute, was well 
known and respected by the Greeks as belonging to a person of good 
natural sense ; indeed, judging from the strong family resemblance, 
it is supposed that the Greek chorus, whose office it was to echo the 
sentiments and comment on the fate of dramatic heroes, was recruited 
chiefly by members of his family. This office, disregarded in the 
West, they still perform in the East, where no one would make any 
important statement unsupported by a friend, who at fixed intervals 
exclaims ‘‘ Wah, Wah !” 

The Romans knew the Idiot well as “ Homo sum,” meddling, 
mixing, and interesting himself in all and every one’s concerns, 

Later, amid the heat of scholastic and philosophic contention, of 
which, while no hero, he was as usual an interested spectator, the 
Idiot, having been converted, was baptised, receiving on account of 
his slender abilities the name of Insipiens (the Foolish body), by 
which name, abjuring his former heathen works and ways, he elects 
to be called and known from this time forth and for evermore. 

Later than this period Insipiens deems it unsafe to trace his family 
history, not only on account of the numerous influential relations 
whom such publicity might offend, but also from his delicate position 
in having stood godfather to many distinguished characters in history 
and literature, who have ungratefully declined his further acquaint- 
ance. No one, however, desiring his friendship, can fail to hail and 
recognise his well-known features, for whether as “ Plain Man” at 
home or “ Flaneur” abroad—obtrusive, intrusive, never exclusive— 
he is interested in every subject, shares in every event, and, though 
never first, is always present at the distribution of crowns—no, those 
were in his youth—not crowns, but prizes, plate and medals which 
he himself can never win. He bestows as heavy father his bene- 
diction on aspiring genius, and is able from his lowly position to 
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ascertain for his lofty friends whose heads would: strike the stars, if 
indeed their feet still touch the ground. 

These gala days no longer returning with their ancient regularity, 
Insipiens has leisure to bring forth from his varied experience things 
new and old, and begs in the following lines to offer a few words on 
humour, and any other subject, pertinent or impertinent, that may 
strike his unfettered and ill-regulated mind. 

Humour is a thing of which, if we are not all owners, we are all 
supposed to be, more or less, judges. We can speak of humour as 
quaint or racy, and are well acquainted—some of us to our cost— 
with the Scottish type, “The Dry.” Thus, like the goaded Athenian 
artisans and wayfarers, we can offer to the irrepressible, inexorable 
old man sitting in the market place, not one, but half a dozen of that 
which he demands. If, however, throwing aside, as he would throw 
them, these qualifying, mollifying, specifying adjectives as belonging 
(with all adjectives) to criticism, not to definition, the question what 
humour as such, in, for, and by itself, may be becomes more puzzling, 
This is a question, indeed, which out of the many who may offer them- 
selves, few will be chosen to answer, if Jean-Paul be correct in assert- 
ing that women have sometimes wit and never humour—thus shutting 
out from the discussion half, and that the better half, of humanity. 
If our humble suggestion be also entertained that humour is rarely, if 
ever, found in the young, another fourth is dismissed, thus leaving it 
pretty well to the humorist himself to decide wherein his speciality 
lies. 

If wit be to perceive, humour is to accept, the unfitness of things, 
and for this no one quality suffices. Who feels, weeps. Who thinks, 
laughs.- But the humorist must be equally at home in the house of 
mourning and of feasting. Underlying his gravity is mirth at the 
folly, in this gaiety is tenderness for the frailty, of mankind ; in each 
is a certain resignation to accept their nature as such and as it is, 

The satirist lashes the faults and follies of the age, but in his very 
vehemence is hope. Why should men be thus when they might be 
better? The preacher denounces, often in no measured terms, the 
vices of mankind—but does so that they may repent, return, and be: 
converted. The humorist deals tenderly with humanity, “créature’ 
chétive et mesquine.” 

Humour is essentially for those of riper years, requiring the 
breadth of an experience whose temperance youth has not, nor 
should have. The field of achievement is boundless for the young, 
as ate their claims, because both are undefined. The young may be 
anything, so demand everything of life. No one would have heart 
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for life’s work were he to foresee the narrow limits of his own powers, 
the feeble fruits of his greatest efforts; but Providence is kind, 
gilding necessity, and inducing us by the illusion of possession or 
spur of ambition to do as for ourselves that work which must be done 
for the world at large. 

Few are content to give their lives for the abstract, yet none the 
less surely because unconsciously do the round world and they 
that dwell therein take their share in weaving “Der Gottheit 
lebendiges Kleid.” 

Men whose lives are devoted to some great work, fired with a 
mission or burdened with a message from above, have rarely humour; 
those especially who, living in early and more imaginative days than 
ours, with heart and soul intent on some lofty end, disregarded the 
human means; counting men but as stones, though living stones, in 
the gorgeous fabric to be raised “ad majorem Dei gloriam ”—or their 
own. Who looks for humour in Loyola—he who, stamping on man’s 
will and affections, counted him “ ut cadaver,” reducing him to be as 
the staff, obedient and unresisting, in an old man’s hand? Who asks 
it of Spinoza, merged in the Universal One, an Oriental strayed far 
from home, seeking to weave a new Nirvana in the West? or of 
Savonarola, great prophet of reaction, a voice crying in the 
wilderness, “ Repent,” not, as John Baptist, because the kingdom of 
heaven approaches, but as a second Jonah, denouncing destruction 
swift and sudden on a doomed city ? 

The humorist’s chief difficulty lies in keeping even the scales of 
justice and mercy. Spectator rather than actor, he may be tempted 
to sit in the seat of the scorner. Looking on human qualities and 
imperfections not only as moralist to judge, but also as naturalist to 
observe, regarding rather the sum total of what 7s than the scale of 
how it should be, he may, losing appreciation of rank in qualities, 
lose also taste and refinement in his judgments, and, from naturalist 
becoming cynic, sink into coarseness and buffoonery. ‘This blot 
has made many a brilliant genius unprofitable because unreadable 
for those of pure taste. That humour is rare need not be regretted, 
since pungent alike and passive it is corrective of taste rather than 
incentive to action. 

Has then the humorist no task of edification? Is he but “der 
Geist der stets verneint?” Notso. To him is committed to have and 
to hold that insight into the coincidence of contraries which first, 
four hundred years ago, as he sailed one moonlit night along the 
shores of Sicily, burst like a divine revelation on the mind of Nicolas 
of Cusa, son of a fisherman, risen to be Cardinal of the Church, but, 
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mindful of his father’s craft and his own origin, bearing as his device 
acrab. This idea of his—the one creative thought of the logic-bound 
Middle Ages—though neglected then and after, is ‘he reasonable basis 
of modern liberty of thought, claiming as it does for every creature, 
not the narrow (often wholly verbal) truth of logic, which can prove 
one theorem but by disproving its opposite, but the broad truth of 
life, the unity of which embraces all variety of creation—a variety 
whereof the parts are ever changing, the whole is ever one—that 
circle too vast to be traced though sometimes dimly discerned by the 
finite mind. 

We do not deny that previous to and apart from this insight there 
have been tolerant minds, but we suggest that they were so from 
disposition, not principle, minds which gave of grace, not yielding 
to right. Gentle Melancthon was tolerant from a charity that covered 
errors as well as sins. Erasmus was tolerant from moral indifference 
to the matters in dispute, and from pride of intellect disdainful of the 
disputants ; while Luther, usually regarded as hero and author of 
that modern liberty of thought which truly and logically springs from 
his deed and act, granted such liberty neither to himself nor others, 
but author of “De Servo Arbitrio,” protesting “Ich kann nicht 
anders,” he obeyed a mighty impulse, to him the divine command, not 
to throw off, but to transfer his allegiance from earth to heaven. The 
true toleration of the humorist was first best seen in Montaigne, who, 
in an age inflamed with passions, religious, political, and social, stood 
aside from party and party spirit, and with a smile half mocking, halt 
pitying—with what Ste.-Beuve calls in a different and a modern writer, 
the “ douce malice du sage,” the “ finesse demi-souriante ”—asked his 
countrymen, “what opinion could authorise, what doctrine teach, 
man to murder his fellow-men ?” 

Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent. 

In spite of all their praises said and sung, truth and freedom are 
not really beloved by the bulk of humanity. It requires a robuster 
faith and wider view than are given to most of us to seek truth at 
the cost of every cherished prejudice and superstition. Few believe 
in the divinity of those universal Jaws written in no book, but on the 
face of Nature and in the soul of man. Few care to enjoy the 
glorious liberty they profess. 

Each age and generation may be said to have its own peculiar 
mission. Who can deny to our present age the task of scientific 
research ? and who would deny that the discoveries made and powers 
of further advancement resulting from them are talents for which 
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account must be given and usury will be required? Let not gentle, 
fearful souls be made afraid, but trust that such gifts can come only 
from above. Let them not dishonour the faith they should adorn 
by preferring darkness to light. There are not two truths, one of 
religion, another of science. The paths at first so far apart lead to 
the same goal. The divine flatus is not restrained ; science has a 
revelation of her own. The Bible is no scientific text-book ; the 
poem in which it states the Kosmos states the relative position and 
rank of man therein, but answers no question for which man bears 
within himself faculties of research and powers of discovery—powers 
which, as a reasonable, responsible being, he is bound to exert and 
improve, 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere caysas, 
and therefore 

Metus omnes —subjecit pedibus, 

Here, as a modern Insipiens, we seek a Gaunilo. Is the story 
of Insipiens and Gaunilo known to our readers, or may we offer it ? 
About eight hundred years ago Anselm, archbishop and philosopher 
—-great Gamaliel of his day—having composed a treatise in proof and 
defence of the Trinity, was so convinced by his own arguments, so 
overcome by his own proofs, as to declare that in future none but 
an Insipiens could find difficulties in, that which heretofore had per- 
plexed the mind of man, and Insipiens, as unable to bring forward 
any just cause of contradiction or impediment to submission, was 
therefore commanded for ever after to hold his peace. The crushed 
Insipiens found an unexpected champion in monk Gaunilo—who, 
taking up his cause and the archbishon’s gauntlet, fought so valiantiy 
and well, that, not to pronounce the archbishop worsted, the battle was 
judged to be a drawn one. To us now, the modern Insipiens, whose 
trivial life shuts us out from the calm of contemplation, whose material 
cares bind us to the earth—Nominalists by necessity, often, too, by 
choice—to us it is not given to behold the Universal and the Real. 
Yet, for our humble task, we demand some large motive, some great 
reason for our petty toil; we warn the master minds that their disco- 
veries will remain barren, fruitless speculaticns, till grasped and 
worked out by us, the many and the small. We here ask, Are sys- 
tems still necessary to philosophies? or may Insipiens ever hope to 
meet a philosopher content to chronicle the Natural History of 
Thought, appending thereto his notes and queries? Undeniably, no 
great system ever left the world as it found it, but when, after fighting 
the good fight against ignorance, prejudice, and superstition, the 
time came to each to die, what more did each leave behind it than 
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some one vital spark of truth, which having like a soul animated the 
cumbrous mass, like a soul survived what was of and for a time, and 
passed on into the growing treasure of finished thoughts, mastered 
facts, last words never to be gainsaid—the heritage of Insipiens? 

Where is the system, once all-powerful, of Descartes? Gone ; all 
but the belief in universal law as the rule of man’s being (law, may 
we say, organic, not mechanic ?) Dead—all but a seed, a living germ 
containing the possibilities of modern thought and science, Who 
now seeks explanation of all things in Thought and Extension? But 
Spinoza’s idea of Unity in all things will never die. The monad 
is no longer counted the sole basis of Creation, but Leibnitz will 
always command our gratitude for showing Harmony where Discord 
prevailed. 

Forgive one digression by permitting another. The good old 
definition, ‘“ What is mind? No matter. What is matter? Never 
mind,” doubtless still holds good. It is, however, equally true that 
further discovery of physical laws affects metaphysics—and all things 
else under heaven. Collision with a hard fact can produce effect where 
moral influence fails. The railway, great leveller of distinctions, has 
done more in our one generation than centuries of persuasion, ex- 
postulation, or derision could effect against Indian caste. There are 
parts of India (far from Benares, truly) where may now be seen the 
*Twice-born,” when bent on business or pleasure, calmly disre- 
garding the compartment set sacredly aside for him, and gaily 
elbowing the “ profanum vulgus,” in the common cattle-pen. 

It has been well remarked bya French critic, that advance in 
Natural Science drove Milton’s poem from the earth, where Dante 
without a qualm had his Inferno placed—drove Milton to the skies, 
and gave him cannon in the clouds. Yet, remembering to what an 
excess of metaphor, scholastic and mystic, language had reached in 
Dante’s time, and what a master of this art Dante was, we venture to 
ask, Was Dante’s earth, indeed, our “‘ very terra firma,” and not the 
type of some abstraction, just as Rachel, called by him (perhaps for 
metre) “ Antica,” instead of, as then usual, ‘‘ the clear-eyed, childless 
Rachel,” stood, not for Jacob’s wife, but the type of contemplative 
piety, as opposed to the red-eyed Leah, mother of many sons, and 
the type of secular life ? 

When we consider that this typical language was no poetic 
licence, but the deliberate utterance of an age combining the 
greatest subtlety of thought with the crassest materialism in belief : 
when scholastic definitions of the undefinable, attempting to com- 
pass within the bounds of logic those things unseen, which can as yet 
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be discerned but by Faith and Hope; ended in mere verbal demon- 
stration, void alike of thought and fact: when mystic visions 
aiming at intuitive contemplation of, and final absorption in, the 
Deity, resulted in inane contemplation and insane worship of Self : 
when the life and love of the working, suffering mass, unhallowed 
and unblessed by a religion too lofty for the laity, too ethereal for 
earthly ties—was yet subject to an ecclesiastical tyranny beginning 
at the cradle, and reaching beyond the grave: when God was 
feared as afar off, and the evil one as nigh at hand: when earth, 
sea, and sky were held as peopled by spirits, good and bad, wielding 
at their wild caprice the powers of nature and the fate of man: 
when we regard the extraordinary effects produced by a philosophy, 
in great part Neo-Platonic, the school of Alexandria shaped by 
Greek subtlety out of Eastern mysticism, last off-shoot of a dying 
antiquity, which, passing through and distorted by the hands of Jews 
and Arabs, was grafted on the vigorous but untutored nature of 
Northern nations, and received by them stamped and sealed by a 
Church holding the keys of heaven and hell, forbidding either pro- 
gress or escape :—When we consider these circumstances—unique 
in the world’s history—who can wonder at the wild, weird humour, 
fantastic and grotesque, of the Middle Ages, in which the extremes 
of awe and mockery, distortion and sublimity, the terrible and the 
ludicrous, sacred and profane, were displayed not only in varying 
degree in such forms as the miracle plays, Asses’ Litany, Dance of 
Death, but expressed themselves especially and supremely in archi- 
tecture in a richness of detail and immensity of design unknown to 
the calm beauty of the antique ? 

Is it then to be desired that all inequalities, national and indi- 
vidual, should be smoothed away, and men faultless as angels, 
changeless as cattle, should duplicate and repeat each other? Far 
be it from Insipiens to wish for such a consummation, in which 
would be found for him no place—for the humorist no pastures 
green—no light and shade—no food for meditation and reflection. 
For in what but the glorious inconsequence of man’s nature, always 
better or worse, never equal to itself and its ideal, does the everlasting 
charm of interest lie?—that which makes truth stranger than fiction, 
and man the proper study for mankind! What makes the individual’s 
individuality ? Assuredly, of the perfection of unerring virtue and 
unfailing wisdom, but that of his peculiar, very own, wherein each 
fails and differs from the ideal, perfect, Platonic man, whom none 
have seen and few would care to meet. 

Let us distinguish. The owner of one dog will always claim 
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individuality for his trusty comrade, pointing to his devotion, 
sagacity, or inborn discretion and intelligence, or power of acquiring 
new ideas. But a wholesale dealer or retail vendor of dogs makes 
no such claim, knowing that in the same given circumstances 
each one will develop to perfection the qualities of his own race, 
not infringing on those of another. Thus what is hailed as a sign 
and wonder when seen in one alone, becomes a law of Nature when 
displayed in all. 

Haud equidem credo quia sit divinitus illis 

Ingenium, 


How different with men, of whom no two were ever seen alike, 
as though Nature in shaping each began her task afresh, and out of 
the same clay moulded each time a different form! Whether this be 
the privilege of free will or the penalty of original sin let others wiser 
than Insipiens decide—for him the fact suffices. 

Who then can possess the universal sympathy required of the 
humorist? ‘Io whom is it given to think with the great in mind, and 
feel with the lowly in heart >—to share the enthusiasm free from the 
narrowness of specialism ?—to possess the width without the vague- 
ness of speculation ?—to respect and recognise the divine spark in 
spite of and through all disguises of ignorance and weakness ?—apart 
from its greatness or littleness, to count each being as worthy of care 
and sympathy, because of its divine right to existence ?—yielding 
sympathy while retaining judgment, acknowledging variety while 
revealing affinity ?—excusing error, from no laxity of principle, but 
from that wider view which traces its cause to some half-mastered 
truth, calling not for contradiction but for completion? Who, ina 
word, can truly say, “Homo sum ” ? 

May we point to Shakespeare, “ mirror of mankind,” humorist 
because all else beside? ‘That in him which French criticism so 
deeply deplores as a “ache barbare,” that mingling comedy in 
tragedy, what is it but the living life itself? Who that has passed 
through some living tragedy, but has seen its dignity sullied, yet 
enhanced, by contact and contrast with the mean and low? Again, 
Shakespeare, ever and everywhere the master, never, as did Pygmalion, 
falls down to worship his own creations, but, as if indifferent alike to 
their beauties and imperfections, bestows, like Nature, mother of us 
all, equal finish on heroes and on fools. 

No such giant was Cervantes, who, designing to hold up Don 
Quixote to universal ridicule and scorn, was himself conquered by 
the captive knight, and as if unwillingly, almost unconsciously, the 
inverse of Shakespeare, portrayed tragedy in comedy, pathos in the 
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ludicrous, dignity in degradation, presenting in the Don and his 
faithful proverbial Sancho Panza a double and matchless picture 
of human strength in weakness and wisdom in folly. 

Again, earnest Bunyan’s humour is that of intense sympathy, both 
with the spiritual aspirations and earthly failings of human nature, 
expressed in a simple sublimity of language well befitting a people’s 
book. Let it suffice to indicate one scene—the close of Christian’s 
pilgrimage, where, told with the perfect art of instinctive nature, the 
mishap of poor Ignorance, so pathetic because so ignoble, so of the 
earth earthly, serves but to enhance the veiled glories of a scene 
impossible to describe, because eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into man’s heart to imagine, perfection unsullied 


and unstained. 
H. FORESTER. 





TWO FLEMISH HEROES. 


HE burghers of Bruges, “that quaint old Flemish city,” recently 
2. invited the whole civilised world to witness the medizval 
pageants by which they proposed to commemorate the patriotic 
heroism of two of their fellow citizens in the brave days of old. The 
exploits thus celebrated date from the earliest days of the fourteenth 
century. It was in the month of May, 1301, that Philip the Fair 
and his unsympathetic queen made a progress through Eastern 
Flanders, particularly with a view to judge for themselves of the 
fabled wealth and magnificence of Bruges and Ghent. Their 
reception in both cities was truly splendid as regards gorgeous 
street decorations, and the costly attire of the citizens’ wives and 
daughters. In other respects it was of the most chilly and depressing 
character. Not a single glad shout or word of welcome went up 
from the assembled multitudes. Every voice was mute. The royal 
procession slowly paced onwards between two dense hedges of silent 
and sullen spectators. No sooner had Philip and his angry and 
vindictive consort issued from the gates of Bruges, than the people 
began to gather together in clusters, and to murmur at the frequent 
exactions and constant humiliation to which they were subjected. 
There moved to and fro, from one group to another, an insignificant, 
little old man, blind of one eye and shabbily dressed. This was 
Peter Conink, a weaver of humble extraction, and so illiterate that he 
knew not a word of the French language. In his own vernacular 
tongue, however, he expressed himself with a rude, powerful eloquence 
that roused his ordinarily phlegmatic fellow townsmen to enthusiasm, 
and for a time inspired them with the noblest resolves. His fervour 
carried away twenty-five heads of guilds, though it failed to make a 
favourable impression upon the magistrates, who were devoted to 
the French Court. Conink and his supporters were accordingly 
arrested and thrown into prison, whence they were speedily liberated 
by the indignant populace. 

The newly appointed Governor, James de Chatillon, happened 
just then to be absent from his post, having accompanied the king 
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to the Chateau of Wynendael, and subsequently to Ypres and 
Béthune, where he received his first intelligence of the rioting at 
Bruges. He set out at once at the head of five hundred men-at-arms, 
but fearing that the gates might be closed against him, he halted at a 
short distance from the town until the nearest church-bell should 
announce that his partisans were in possession of the gate by which 
he proposed to enter. A rumour, however, had preceded him to the 
effect that it was his intention to abolish the charter of the commune, 
so that all work was suspended, and the people stood to their arms. 
At the first sound of the bell the gates were all secured, the magis- 
trates chased into the Bourg, and the most demonstrative leaders of 
the French party were either put to death or shut up in prison. ‘The 
Governor thereupon patiently awaited the arrival of the reinforcements 
that were hurrying to join him under the command of his brother, 
the Count of St. Pol. A compromise was then effected, by virtue of 
which Conink and his associates were compelled to leave their native 
town. Chatillon’s first act was to demolish the gates and throw the 
ramparts into the moat. This work being well advanced, he sum- 
moned the principal burghers to his presence, and informed them 
that they had forfeited the rights and privileges to which they 
attached so much importance. Having in vain appealed to the 
king, the citizens determined to vindicate their own cause and trust 
to themselves to redress their wrongs. At this critical moment Peter 
Conink suddenly reappeared amongst them, and so terrified the 
king’s officers that they sought safety in flight. Going on to the ram- 
parts he bade the workmen quit their unfinished task, and was at 
once obeyed. He was speedily joined by a man of wealth and local 
consideration, named John Breydel, a member of the Butchers’ Guild, 
though not necessarily himself a butcher. A more aristocratic leader 
presently came on to the stage in the person of William of Juliers, 
who, eager to avenge the brutal treatment of his brother after the 
disastrous affair at Bulscamp in 1297, now exchanged the amice for 
the hauberk and became a captain of the host. ‘The Count of Artois 
had lost a son at Bulscamp, and had avenged himself by causing the 
Count of Juliers, who commanded the Flemings, to be confined in a 
car over which floated the French fleurs-de-lis, and in that igno- 
minious manner to be conveyed: through France from town to town, 
till death released him from further shame and suffering. 

In the beginning of the following year, 1302, William of Juliers 
captured Damme, which commanded the communications of Bruges 
with Sluys, at that time an important seaport. He also tock and 
sacked the Chateau of Maele, the residence of the Counts of Flanders, 
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situated at a short distance from that town, and still, in a somewhat 
renovated form, one of the objects of local interest. Nothwith- 
standing these bright and hopeful gleams of success, the men of 
Bruges once more lost heart and resolved to submit themselves to 
the will of the French monarch. . Breydel and Conink were driven 
forth into immediate exile; but the less compromised were permitted 
to remain until May 16. It is stated that some 5,000 citizens took 
their departure by night for Damme and Ardenberg, and the banks of 
the. Zwyn, the little stream that scoured and formed the harbour of 
Sluys. James de Chatillon re-entered Bruges on the 17th, but instead 
of being attended by only a small escort, as he had promised, he was 
accompanied by 1,700 knights and a considerable force of foot soldiers 
and archers. Complainants were refused a hearing ; threats were 
uttered against the plunderers of the Governor’s chateau at Maele ; 
and it was even reported that gibbets were about to be erected, from 
which the most popular burghers would very shortly be suspended. 
Intelligence of these dismal forebodings was hastily conveyed to 
the exiles, who were entreated to present themselves at the nearest 
gates before break of day. The summons was obeyed without 
hesitation. As the result of a hasty council held near the neigh- 
bouring church of Ste. Croix, 1,600 men were posted at different gates 
to cut off the escape of the French garrison, while the majority of 
the banished patriots massed themselves into two divisions, under 
the respective leadership of Breydel and Conink. ‘The former con- 
ducted his column across the half-filled ditches, and advanced 
rapidly towards the mansion occupied by the Governor, while Conink 
marched through the Ste. Croix gate and occupied the market place, 
with shouts of “Schilt ende Vriendt ”—‘ Shields and Friends.” 
The French knights, startled from sleep, rushed into the streets sepa- 
rately and half-armed, and were straightway cut down or bludgeoned 
to death. Chatillon’s charger fell pierced with arrows, and his rider 
was glad to find a temporary asylum till nightfall, which he shared with 
the terrified Chancellor Peter Flotte, a man detested by the Flemings. 
The frenzied citizens gave no quarter. They searched every house 
from floor to attic, and slew every Frenchman they discovered trying 
to conceal himself. The only attempt at resistance was made on the 
market place, where the valiant Walter de Sapignies rallied a small 
band of brave men, who defended themselves with the courage of 
despair till overcome and borne down by overwhelming numbers. 
As for the horsemen and foot soldiers, who threw away their arms and 
vainly strove to pronounce the shibboleth war-cry, they were simply 
massacred like sheep in the shambles. It is estimated that 1,800 
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Frenchmen perished in the Bruges Matins on that fatal Friday, 
May 18, 1302. Such was the episode that the Bruges burghers com- 
memorated on August 18 of the present year. A more imposing. 
event, however, was held in patriotic remembrance four days later. 
Peter Flotte having rashly registered a vow that nothing should 
induce him to turn his back upon Flanders until he had avenged 
the terror struck into him at the Bruges Matins, it devolved upon 
James of Chatillon to carry the news of his own discomfiture to 
Paris. Nothing could exceed the access of fury with which Philip 
the Fair listened to the tale of outrage and disaster, but he lost no 
time in idle menaces and recriminations. Without delay he com- 
manded the Count of Artois to issue a royal proclamation summoning 
the entire military force of the kingdom to assemble on the Flemish 
frontier. In the meantime Raoul of Nesle had attempted to relieve 
Cassel, held by John of Haneskerke, a partisan of France, and 
besieged by William of Juliers, but was compelled to await the 
arrival of the Count of Artois, whom he subsequently joined under 
the walls of Courtrai. Guy of Namur had in the meantime entered 
Bruges amid the joyous acclamations of all classes, and taken up the 
reins of government that had fallen to the ground. Having settled 
administrative affairs, he marched forth at the head of the Bruges 
militia against the fortified town of Courtrai, held by the Chatelain 
of Lens, a brave knight who had escaped from the massacre of 
May 18. Guy of Namur was speedily reinforced by William 
of Juliers, whereupon the two patriot commanders ptoceeded to 
marshal their undisciplined host in the plain of Groeninghen. 
This was a low table-land, bounded on the north by the River Lys, 
on the west by the moat of the citadel of Courtrai, and on the south 
and east by a little stream that flowed into the Lys. In the front 
rank stood the sturdy militia of Bruges under the immediate leader- 
ship of John Breydel and Peter Conink. Each guild formed a 
compact band, distinguished by the peculiar colour of their garb, 
whether blue or yellow, or white with a red cross in front. All were 
well armed, and resolved to win or die—there was, indeed, no other 
alternative. None were of fiercer aspect or more determined at 
heart than the men of the Franc of Bruges,' who had been reduced 
well nigh to serfdom by James of Chatillon. Half naked, but with 
heads borne proudly aloft, their limbs robust and muscular, brandish- 
1 The France of Bruges was a strip of territory bordering on the sea coast, 
inhabited by a rude, uncouth people, and comprising the bailiwicks of Bourbourg, 
Bergues, St. Winox, and Furnes, and also the towns of Dunkirk and Gravelines. 
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ing their ancestral iron-bound, sharp pointed staves, called scharmsax, 
these savage warriors demanded the battle with loud outcries. 

The Flemish aristocracy sided for the most part with the 
burghers. From Ypres there came 500 militia dressed in red, and 
700 archers with black corselets ; from Ghent 700 citizens eager for 
the fray, who had defied the prohibition of their magistrates ; and on 
the eve of the conflict 600 men-at-arms from the marquisate of 
Namur. Many volunteers also arrived from Germany, Zealand, 
Hainault, arid Brabant, and swelled the Flemish host to 20,000 
resolute but undisciplined citizens. The French army was in every 
respect immeasurably superior. It comprised 7,500 knights, 10,000 
bowmen, and 30,000 foot soldiers—in themselves, if properly handled, 
more than a match for the loosely organised militia of Flanders. 
Under the Royal banner were gathered knights and nobles from all 
parts of Europe, especially from Spain and Navarre. The famed 
archers of Lombardy had been engaged for this campaign, while the 
infantry were said to have worn Tartar helmets. The Count of 
Artois set out from Lille on July 8, assured of obtaining an easy 
victory and of speedily returning to Paris enriched with burgher 
spoils. A fleet had also sailed from Normandy in the hope of effecting 
a junction with a Dutch squadron, and of devastating the Flemish 
coast. It may suffice to state that all expectations of plunder were 
entirely disappointed. A considerable force under the command of 
Sohier of Courtrai and other patriot leaders baffled every attempt 
at disembarkation, and finally compelled Frenchmen and Dutchmen 
alike to seek their own shores. 

A two days’ march brought the French army within sight of 
Courtrai. The Count of Artois and his principal knights pitched 
their tents on a slight eminence called the Mossenberg, though 
afterwards better known as the Berg van Weelden, in consequence of 
a report having gone abroad that the French leaders wasted two 
days upon that hillock in idle revelry and inopportune festivities. 
Be that as it may, on the morning of Wednesday, July 11, 1302, the 
sun rose bright and clear, and shone upon a scene of varied animation. 
Twelve hundred of the men of Ypres undertook to mask the tower 
of Courtrai and repulse any attempt at a sortie on the part of the 
garrison, while the main body was drawn up, in crescent shape, 
behind broad, deep ditches partly concealed with boughs and brush- 
wood. The burghers of Bruges constituted the right wing under 
the leadership of Guy of Namur, the left wing being formed of the 
Ghent citizens, and the fierce rabble rout from the Franc of Bruges, 
under the command of William of Juliers. ‘To encourage their men 
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the two captains fought on foot, each grasping a goedendag, a long 
pike pointed with steel. ‘The day was begun with prayer and fasting, 
followed by a light breakfast. Several men of mark, among whom 
were John Breydel and Peter Conink, with his two sons, then 
received the honour of knighthood, and vowed to show themselves 
worthy of the proud distinction conferred upon them. 

Over against the Flemings the French army was arrayed in ten 
strong divisions or brigades, on the road to Tournai, and close to 
the Chateau of Mosschere. The first division consisted of 400 
cavalry, in support of all the archers from Provence, Navarre, Spain, 
and Lombardy. In the second and third were posted 1,200 knights 
under Raoul and Guy of Nesle. Count Clermont with 800 knights 
constituted the fourth division, while the fifth comprised the Count 
of Artois and at least 1,000 knights, the flower of the French chi- 
valry. Chatillon’s unworthy brother, Guy Count of St. Pol, com- 
manded 700 knights in the sixth “ battle,” and next in order came 
an overwhelming mass of 5,000 knights under such leaders as the 
Counts of Eu, Aumale, and Tancarville. The eighth division was 
appropriated to the German knights, and in like manner the ninth 
was filled with 800 knights from Brabant under Godfrey of Aerschot. 
The reserve of 200 knights, 10,000 cross-bowmen, and 30,000 foot 
soldiers, was assigned to James of Chatillon. ‘This formidable host 
was guided by the owner of the lands on which it was encamped. 
William of Mosschere, Chatelain of Courtrai, was a traitor to his 
fatherland. As the price of a previous act of treason he had received 
from Raoul of Nesle lands that belonged to William van Arteveld, 
which he now hoped to increase by further baseness. 

Omens were not wanting to complete the solemnity of the forth- 
coming contest. Pigeons fluttered trustingly over the heads of the 
Flemish patriots, while ravens croaked a dismal welcome to the 
chivalry of France. The Count of Artois, too, rose from his couch 
with an unwonted feeling of depression, which may not have been 
removed by the singular conduct of a tame she-wolf that suddenly 
sprang at his throat and strove hard to bite him. But a worse 
augury—as M. Kervyn de Lettenhove, from whose interesting 
“ Historie de Flandre” this slight sketch is closely taken, justly 
observes—might have. been drawn from his impatience to com- 
mence the battle, which recalled to the minds of his elder comrades 
the fatal mistake made at Mansourah, in Egypt, by the Count’s father, 
the brother and companion of Louis IX., the Saint Louis of French 
historians. To indicate the Flemish position the Chatelain of Lens 
discharged burning arrows in the direction of the Abbey of Groe- 
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ninghen, and presently the Count was astonished to learn that instead 
of taking advantage of the opportunity to disperse afforded by his 
inaction, the Flemings stood in firm solid masses behind their earth- 
works, with their goedendags raised aloft. In vain did Godfrey ot 
Brabant intreat the impetuous Prince to defer the attack until the 
morrow, by which time the Flemish militia would be either exhausted 
by want of food, or compelled to break up their gathering and retire 
to their homes. The Count would listen to no such counsels. He 
trusted to his overwhelming numbers, the superiority of his arms and 
armour, and to the immense weight in a charge of his splendid 
cavalry. ¥ 

The action began by the advance of the Italian archers towards 
the position occupied by the handful of: Flemish bowmen. Their 
arrows seemed to darken the atmosphere, and -the Flemings were 
falling fast, when an impatient knight exclaimed that the churls would 
carry off the honours of the day and leave nothing to be done by men 
of gentle blood. © The Italian quartermasters, however, besought the 
Count to wait yet a brief space until the Flemish ranks were broken 
and the poor shelter of their improvised ramparts abandoned. -The 
Constable, Raoul of Nesle, whose daughter was married to William of 
Flanders, and who himself had always been indulgent and sympa- 
thetic as a ruler, added his voice to that of the Italian officers. 
“ Par le diable,’ shouted the Count, “ ce sont des conseils de Lom- 
bards, et vous, connétable, vous aves encore de la peau du loup.” 
(The devil! this is money-changers’ advice, and you, Constable, you 
have still some of the wolf's skin sticking to you!) “Size /” Raoul 
angrily retorted, “si vous alles ld ow -firat, vous-ires bien avant!” 
(Sir, if you go where I am going you will go well to the front.) 
Upon that he drove in his spurs and dashed forward, closely followed 
by his knights, who rode down the Italian archers, and, moved by 
insensate jealousy, severed their bowstrings with their swords as they 
galloped past. The Flemish bowmen hastily fell back, while the 
French men-at-arms leaped their horses over the ill-constructed 
earthworks, and made lanes through the compact masses that held 
their ground, and plied their terrible goedendags with force and fury. 
William of Juliers was struck down by Raoul of Nesle, and his sturdy 
squire, John of Ghent, went down four times, but only to rise afresh 
and uphold the banner entrusted to him. Sohier Lancke and John 
of Reneste successfully defended the banner of Ghent against two 
valiant French knights. Just then the garrison of Courtrai made a 
desperate sortie, which was firmly met and quickly repulsed, though 
not without encouraging their own people and disheartening the 
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Flemings, many of whom took to flight, while their whole army was 
driven back in disorder upon the monastery of Groeninghen. Their 
destruction seemed imminent. Raising his eyes to heaven, Guy of 
Namur cried aloud: “ Sainte reine du ciel, secours-moi ence piril /” 
(Holy Queen of Heaven, succour me in this peril!) The Flemings 
at once rallied and renewed the fight. The French were driven back 
into the little stream, now trampled into a quagmire. Here the 
Constable was slain, refusing to render himself a prisoner. James 
of Chatillon, and many other gallant knights, were struck down from 
their chargers and pitilessly despatched. One alone threw himself 
on his knees and shrieked for mercy. For the first time in his life he 
had donned a coat of steel, and ridden forth in gaiety of heart to 
witness a brilliant victory. His prayers availed nothing. Philip’s 
Chancellor, Peter Flotte, had no cause to expect mercy from the 
Flemings. William of Juliers, bathed in blood, had been led to the 
rear; but his noble-hearted squire, John of Ghent, clad himself in his 
master’s armour, and, rushing to the front, inspired courage in all who 
heard his hearty shout, “ William of Juliers still fights by your side! ” 

It was now nine o’clock and the Flemings still held their position, 
though in some confusion. Indignant at their sustained resistance, 
the Count of Artois called upon all true men to follow him, and 
rushed straightforward, though warned by a knight from Champagne 
that a wide, deep ditch crossed the way he was taking. Lifting his 
horse, the Count cleared the obstruction, and rode into a dense body 
of the Flemish militia. Snatching at the banner of Flanders, he seized 
it by the staff; but, leaning too much to one side, his foot slipped from 
the stirrup, and he was thrown out of the saddle by a lay-brother who 
had escaped from the Abbey of Ter Goest to take part in the great 
battle that was to save or enslave his fatherland. The Count’s sword 
was quickly torn from his grasp. ‘Je me rends, je me rends !” he cried 
aloud ; “ye suis le Comte @ Artois!” (1 yield, I yield, I am the 
Count of Artois.) The Flemings laughed at their fallen foe, and 
mockingly pretended they did not understand him. He was cruelly 
butchered before Guy of Namur, who wished to rescue him, could 
make his way through the throng. The French knights, ignorant of 
the fate of their leader, galloped wildly about the plain, shouting 
** Montjoie St. Denis !” and fell into the covered ditches, or became 
helplessly disorganised. They were ruthlessly slaughtered. Hardly 
an hour had elapsed since the Count of Artois headed his furious 
charge, and already his gallant comrades were lying dead upon 
the field, almost without having struck one good blow. Reproaching 
Saint Pol for his pusillanimity, the Count of Angouléme placed 
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himself at the head of the reserve and rode straight at the 
Flemish cavalry, who, headed by Guy of Namur and William of 
Juliers, had at length ventured across the little stream. The 
shock was irresistible. The Flemings were borne down horse and 
man, but the riders seem to have suffered less than their chargers, 
for a long list of applicants for the value of their steeds attested the 
survival of the fittest, and among them appears the name of John 
Breydel, who on that occasion served for the first time as a belted 
knight. The Count of Angouléme felt that the day was lost. He 
turned and fled from the field of carnage, but had been preceded by 
the Count of Saint Pol. Now assured of their victory, the Flemings 
descended into the marshy ground where the battle had begun, and 
there slew, or rather slaughtered, upwards of 12,000 French foot 
soldiers, forsaken by their natural leaders. From this massacre the 
morass obtained the name of the Bloed Meersch, The knights, 
who, after this, gave up their swords, were held to ransom, unless 
they proved to be Flemings devoted to the French Court, in which 
case they were put to death upon the spot. Such was the fate of 
William of Mosschere, who was overtaken and made prisoner, 
Throwing himself on his knees, the wretched man vowed allegiance 
thenceforth to Guy of Namur, but was led away to the foot of the 
eminence crowned by his castellated mansion, and there done to 
death. The Brabant knights fared no better than their Flemish 
associates, and in vain raised the cry of “Schilt ende Vriendt,” in 
the hope of deceiving their captors, or of attesting a common 
language. 

Exulting in their unexpected triumph, the Flemish burghers rushed 
to the Mossenberg, and, though not unused to a gorgeous if rude 
magnificence in their own homes, were struck with astonishment at 
the artistic wealth which beautified every tent. The men of the 
Franc of Bruges especially busied themselves in the work of spolia- 
tion, and, if they did not permanently enrich themselves, made 
sad havoc with the objects of art and luxury exposed everywhere to 
view. ‘The golden spurs collected on the battlefield were measured 
by the bushel, and by Flemish writers the affair was long comme- 
morated as the Day of Spurs—not to be confounded, however, with 
the Battle of Spurs, won by Henry VIII. and the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, in 1513, when the French knights plied their spurs in flight 
with such extraordinary vigour. The banners of the slain or fugitive 
knights and barons were collected in huge bundies and planted in 
front of the citadel of Courtrai) The Chatelain de Lens, however, 
obtained very generous terms and marched out, while Guy of Namur 
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and William of Juliers, exhausted by their unwonted exertions, still 
slept soundly in their armour. When at last they roused themselves, 
they were accosted by a monk of Oudenarde, who humbly intreated 
permission to inter the body of the Count of Artois. For a time 
William of Juliers passionately refused his consent, exclaiming, “I 
will treat him as he treated my brother!” But a better feeling gradually 
possessed him, and an honourable burial was accorded in Groenin- 
ghen church to the Counts of Artois, Eu, Aumale, Tancarville, and 
many other valiant warriors. The pursuit was kept up for two 
leagues. The Counts of Angouléme and Boulogne were content to 
take refuge at Lille, while the Count of St. Pol sought safety in Tour- 
nai, but found the gates closed against him. “From the top of the 
towers of our monastery,” wrote Gilles le Muisis, abbot of St. 
Martin of Tournai, “we could see the French fleeing along the 
roads and across fields and hedges in such numbers that, unless one 
had witnessed the sight, it would have been impossible to credit it. 
In the suburbs of our town and in the neighbouring villages, there 
was such a multitude of knights and men-at-arms, tortured by hunger, 
that it was horrible to behold. They gave their armour for a morsel 
of bread, but most of them shook so violently that their terror pre- 
vented them from carrying the food to their mouths.” It might have 
been more charitable and probably nearer the truth had physical 
prostration, rather than fear, been held answerable for that painful 
trembling of the limbs. Be that as it may, a few words hurriedly 
traced on a scrap of parchment stained with the writer’s blood were 
the first intimation that reached Philip the Fair of the disastrous 
result of the battle of Courtrai, fought on July 11, 1302. It may be 
doubted, however, if it is a wise or kindly proceeding to re-erect 
trophies that have long since fallen into ruin and forgetfulness, 


JAMES HUTTON, 
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THE PLAY BILL: 
ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 


N a well-known and often quoted passage, Elia has explained the 
almost magical power of an old play bill in calling up the 
evanescent images of players, and what they have played. ‘The 
casual sight of an old play bill,” he says, “which I picked up the 
other day—I know not by what chance it was preserved so long— 
tempts me to call to mind a few of the players who make the 
principal figure in it. There is something very touching in these old 
remembrances. They make us think how we men used to read a 
play bill—not as now, peradventure, singling out a favourite performer 
and casting a negligent eye over the rest; but spelling out every name, 
down to the very mutes and servants of the scene; when it was a 
matter of no small moment to us whether Whitfield or Parker took 
the part of Fabian. . . . ‘Orsino by Mr. Barrymore!’ What a full 
Shakespearean sound it carried! How fresh to memory arise the 
memory and the image of the gentle actor! ” 

It is difficult in our practical time to appreciate this almost 
tender form of reminiscence, thus associated with an old bill, and 
this may be owing to the fact that actors are no longer so intimately 
connected with the characters they play. Characters were then of a 
standard, imperishable sort, that developed as they were played, 
and could be played with an infinite variety. Now we have mere 
outlines or sketches cut out in profile on the stage, about as bald as 
the names we read in our bill. The “casual sight,” however, of a 
play bill, belonging say to the old Haymarket days, does awaken 


some of these pleasing slumbering memories, accompanied by a fond: 


romantic interest ; as when in ebony black characters richly glistening 
we read the names, ‘‘ Mr. Buckstone,” or “Mrs. Fitzwilliam,” with 
their faithful, steady servitors, Braid, Clark, “ Little Clark;” for then 
‘it was a matter of no small moment” which of the party undertook 


the characters. To “go to the Haymarket ” in those days of few and. 


scattered theatres was a serious event; the play itself, with the quips and 
cranks of the one humorous being who carried all on his shoulders, 
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was a contribution to our life. The old rustling crumpled bill—of 
thinnest paper—glistening in its rich ebony type, still seems to 
give forth the scent of the orange peel and the curious flavour of 
the lobbies; the lamps are lit once more, the music plays, and as 
the time of “half-price” is gone more than an hour, we hear the 
inimitable, indescribable Buckstonian cackle at the wing. 

The transformations in shape and size undergone by the play bill 
during the past two hundred years are not the result of caprice, 
fancy, or experiment ; they really exhibit “the form and pressure 
of the time,” to use Shakespeare’s forcible phrase. An ingenious 
person might, indeed, evolve a sort of “history of the audience” 
from a perfect descending series, much as Cuvier or Owen might 
have reconstructed a skeleton from a single bone. ‘There is some- 
thing in these transformations akin to the varying shapes assumed by 
national costume; hats and bunnets and clothes lengthening or 
shortening, until the contrast between the first shape and the last, 
though altered imperceptibly, is almost startling. The “ evolution” 
of the bill may be said to obey one of the Darwinian laws; as the 
audience and the conditions of the audience varies, so has the bill 
varied. These influences it is easy to trace in the entertainment 
itself, the characters of the audience, and the fashion in which they 
were enabled to follow the performance. 

Old play bills, like everything that is “ collectable,” have now 
become objects of value and desire to the amateur. An early bill of 
Garrick’s fetches from one to two guineas in the market, while a 
series of bills carried on without break for many years will sell for a 
great dealof money. There are collectors who possess a vast quantity 
of these treasures, and there is one London amateur who is said to 
be the happy owner of a nearly complete series of the Garrick bills. 

The Museum is not well stored in this important department, but 
what it possesses is not even catalogued. The value of such 
documents in an historical sense is more important than might be 
supposed. Mr. Thackeray, when investigating a point in Sterne’s 
history, turned to the newspapers of the time to find what piece was 
performed on a particular night, these being regularly announced in 
the morning. But the laborious Geneste, the great diarist of the 
stage, tells us that such annouricements are worthless—the piece 
having repeatedly to be changed when the night arrived. The bill 
therefore is the best evidence, and from“bills he chiefly made his 
record. 

It would be an interesting inquiry to ascertain which is the oldest 
bill now in existence. In the Museum none are older than Garrick’s 
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time. Mr. Payne Collier had collected many interesting allusions to 
bills from old writers of the Elizabethan days, but it does not appear 
to have struck him that these early specimens were simply placards 
or announcements, ‘A poster,” as it is called, is one of the oldest 
and most familiar of theatrical terms, and few perhaps know that it 
owed its origin to the practice of affixing announcements to the 
ordinary “posts” of the road. To this there are allusions in the 
dramas of even the sixteenth century. Licences or monopolies were 
granted by the Stationers’ Company and by King James I. for printing 
these affiches. These, however, as we have said, simply gave notice 
to the public, who would have been otherwise left in ignorance as to 
what play was to be performed, or the date of performance. It is 
difficult to discover when the regular play bill, containing the names 
of the characters and of the actors, first found its way into the 
audience’s hands. A copy of the earliest is given by Mr. Collier, 
which when he wrote was still “extant,” and was sold by auction 
with Mr. Bindley’s papers. 
By His Majesty’s Company of Comedians. 
AT THE NEW THEATRE IN Drury LANE, 
This day, being Thursday, April 8, 1663, 
will be acted 
A Comedy called 


THE HUMOROUS LIEUTENANT, 
The KING « Mr. Wintersel. 


o . . 
DEMETRIUS , . e » Mr. Hart, 
SELEVERS rn é e » Mr, Burt. 
LEONTIUS . ° . « Major Mohun. 
LIEUTENANT . ° ° » Mr, Clun. 
CELICE , ° ° ° « Mrs. Marshall, 


The Play will be given at Three o’clock exactly. 
Boxes 4s. Pit 2s, 6d. Middle Gallery 1s. 6¢. Upper Gallery 1s, 


This is most likely to have been a bill for the use of the audience, 
as it is issued on the day of the performance. It is wonderful to 
think of this worn scrap of paper having survived for two hundred 
and twenty-four years, and having escaped being made into a curl- 
paper or a “spill.” 

But at this moment there is before the writer a bill of much 
interest, and which is probably unique—an undoubted specimen of 
the original “ poster,” as it was exhibited at the beginning of the last 
century. It is a small oblong skeet, about a foot long by half a foot 
broad, headed by a very flamboyant display of the royal arms, with 
nymphs and gods blowing trumpets in a spirited style. Underneath, 
in bold well-displayed characters, runs this proclamation : 
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AT THE QUEEN’s THEATRE IN: THE HAYMARKET. 
To-morrow, being Tuesday, the 6th November, 1705, 
will be presented 2 New Comedy 
called 
THE CONFEDERACY, 
[ This in ved letters.] 

With several Entertainments of DANCING, by the famous Monsieur DEBARQUES 
and others, newly arrived from Paris, 


[22 dlack] 
Boxes Five Shillings. Pit Three Shillings. First Gallery Two Shillings, 
No money to be returned after the Curtain is drawn up. Begins exactly at 
Five of the Clock. . 
By Her Majesty’s Servants, 
VIVAT REGINA. 

This antique bill is among the curios of the Garrick Club. A 
theatrical habitué named Nixon, “who hung loose” upon the 
theatre, had known Garrick, and sketched him in character, 
made a collection of all the bills, cuttings, criticisms, portraits, 
caricatures, &c., which he had encountered in his pleasant course. 
These form three portly quartos, and in their way offer a most 
interesting coup d’eil of the stage for over two hundred years. The 
bills in particular, of which there is a vast number, are of singular 
rarity, and call up for us many a “ first night” and first appearance, 
while the sketches taken on the spot—such as that of Young Betty 
and Garrick as Abel Drugger—give the whole a vitality. Another 
bill, about the date of Géorgé I.,° exhibits one more ingenious 
arrangement for conciliating the pretensions of rival performers. 
This may be styled the grouping.system. , 

In old bills we find some curious: suggestions towards the history 
of the stage, such as that the comedians were ‘still ‘‘ His Majesty’s,” 
and depended on his nod, according to their behaviour—with his 
command ‘that no one should be admitted behind the scenes,” and 
also the implied abuse of claiming the return of the admission money 
after seeing only a portion of the performance. Here appears 
“Mr. Miller ”—the famous Joseph, of jest-book memory. 

When Garrick first appeared. the play bill had taken the shape of 
a piece of paper about ten inches long by six wide, a very convenient 
form. The theatres not being brilliantly illuminated, the bill was 
nearly all printed in capitals of varying size, and was therefore clear 
and legible enough. This satisfactory form held its ground until 
close upon the end of the century. 

Some fifty years ago a gentleman was fortunate enough to possess 
a copy of the bill of Garrick’s first appearance, which he reprinted for 
his friends. Even this reprint it would be difficult to procure now. 
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October 19, 1741. 
GOODMAN’s FIELDS. 
At the Theatre in Goodman’s Fields, this day 

x ’ will be performed, 

A Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music 

DIVIDED INTO Two Parts. 

Tickets at Three, Two, and One Shilling. 

Places for the Boxes to be taken at the Fleece Tavern, near the Theatre. 
N.B.—Between the Two Parts of the Concert will be presented an 
Historical Play, called the 
LIFE AND DEATH OF KING RICHARD THE THIRD. 

Containing the Distresses of King Henry VI., 
The artful acquisition of the Crown by King Richard, 
The murder of Young King Edward V. and his Brother in the Tower, 
THE LANDING OF THE EARL OF RICHMOND, 
And the Death of King Richard, in the memorable Batile of 
Bosworth Field, being the last that was fought between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster ; with many 
other true Historical Passages." 
The Part of King Richard, by a GENTLEMAN 
(Who never appeared on any Stage). 

King Henry, by Mr. Giffard; Richmond, Mr. Marshall; Prince Edward, 
by Miss Hippisley; Duke of York, Miss Naylor; Duke of Buckingham, Mr. 
Paterson ; Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Blades ; Lord Stanley, Mr. Paget ; Oxford, Mr. 
Vaughan ; Zressel, Mr. W. Giffard ; Catesby, Mr. Marr; Radcliff, Mr. Crofts ; 
Blunt Mr. Naylor; Zyrre/, Mr. Puttenham ; Zor? A/ayor, Mr. Dunstall; Zhe 
Queen, Mrs. Steel ; Duchess of York, Mrs. Yates. 

And the Part of Lady Anne 
By Mrs. GIFFARD. 
With Enteriainments of Dancing, 
By Messrs. Frower, Madame Duvalt, 
And the two Masters and 
Miss Grainer. 
To which will be added 
A Ballad Opera of One Act, called 
THE VIRGIN UNMASKED. 
The part of Lucy by Miss Hippisley. 
Both of which will be performed 
Gratis by persons for 
their diversion. 
The Concert will begin exactly at Six o’clock. 











' Shakespeare was invariably treated in this style, and a *‘ sensational” account 
given of the plot in advance. Thus, when Mrs, Siddons appeared as Cordelia :— 
‘KING LEAR AND HIS THREE DAUGHTERS, 

‘* Written by Shakspeare. 

‘* Containing the good old King’s division of the Crown between his three 
daughters—the ambition of the bastard Edmund—the flight and feigned 
madness of the virtuous Edgar—the base ingratitude of the old King’s two 
daughters, Goneril and Regan—the piety and virtue of his youngest daughter 
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This illustrates what has been said as to the bill furnishing a con- 
tribution to the history of the stage. The concert only was charged 
for, while the dramas were given “ gratis,” which betokens a stormy 
chapter in stage annals, it being held that as these outlying houses 
had no patent they could not perform stage plays. The conceal- 
ment of the performer’s name—‘“ by a Gentleman”—is significant of 
an interesting and touching passage in Garrick’s life, his well-known 
struggle between family pride, the opposition of relatives, and his 
own instinct that he was certain of success. The name of 
Shakespeare, it will be noticed, is not mentioned, but the play is set 
off and the appetite piqued by those sensational headings, “the 
artful acquisition of the Crown,” “ murder of young King Edward,” 
to which “ transpontine,” and cispontine, too, managers of our time 
are still partial. 

Here, too, can be noted the beginnings of that display of histrionic 
vanity which craved for recognition of theatrical position and 
precedence, and was required to be conveyed somehow by the 
bill It was contrived, where there were two performers of almost 
equal merit, to give both the same position, viz., by making the head 
or foot of the bill places of equal value. Thus one player might lead ~ 
off thus : “ the part of Richard by Mr. ——,” which was followed by 
the string of inferior players, then by a wide blank and distinct 
paragraph :— 

And the part of Lapy ANNE 
By Mrs. Giffard. 
This little “ and” has a significance of its own ; it seemed to bid a vulgar 
crowd “clear out of the way” and let the great one come on. ‘This 
was known in stage parlance as “ distinguishing characters,” and it is 
“amusing to find how soon the abuse was developed and every actor 
sought to be “distinguished.” A device had to be introduced of 
making them more or less “ distinguished” according to the type, 
which was done by introducing graduated capitals. The play bill 
at last became quite hierarchical, and we could almost divine the 
scale of salary according to the size of the capitals used. “ Latterly,’ 
says the quaint old prompter Chetwood, “I can assure my readers 
I have found it a difficult task to satisfy some ladies as well as 
gentlemen, because I could not find letters large enough to please 


Cordelia—her love for Edgar—the distress, sorrow, and frenzy of the poor King 
who was turned out in the night to wander by the barbarity of his children—the 
loyalty of the good Duke of Gloster—the loss of his eyes by the inhuman sentence 
of Regan’s husband—the war raised by Cotdelia to restore her unhappy father— 
their defeat and imprisonment—the old King’s sudden restoration, and the jus 
punishment of vice and reward of virtue.” 
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them ; and some were so fond of elbow room that they would have 
shoved everybody out but themselves.” 

Here is a fair specimen showing how contending claims were 
conciliated. One Dyer, a player of the third rank, was taking his 
benefit and thus set out his programme :— 









































For the benefit of Mr. Dyer. 
THEATRE ROYAL in Covent Garden, 
This present 7/iursday, being the 8th of April, 1756. 
MACBETH. 


Macbeth by Mr. BARRY, 
Macduff by Mr. DYER, 
King by Mr. G1bson. 
Makcolm by Mr. ANDERSON, (Seyward by Mr. WuiTe, 
Donalbain by Mr. BENNETT, ence by Mr. WIGNEL, 
Seyton by Mr. REDMAN, Fleance by Miss MULLART, 
Banquo by Mr. SPARKS, 
Lenox by Mr. Ripovt, 
Hecate by Mr. ARTHUR, 
ist Afurtherer by Mr. BENCRAFT, 2d Murtherer by Mr. MARTEN, 
Witches by Mr. Collins, Mr. Dunstall, and Mr. Cushing, 
Lady Macduff by Mrs. BARRINGTON, 
Lady Macbeth 
By Mrs. WoFFINGTON, 
With the Original Musick. 

The Vocal Parts by Mr. Lowe, Mr. Howard, Mr. Legg, Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Roberts, Mrs. Lampe, Mrs. Chambers, Miss Young, Mrs. Vincent, and 
Others, 

And the Dances and Decorations incident to the PLAy. 





Likewise, The /ingalian Dance 

By Miss HILLIARD and Others. 
And Les Statues Animées 

By Mons. GUERIN, Mad. CAPDEVILLE, &c. 
To which will be added a Dramatic Piece [mever acted but once] call’d 
The Frenchified LADY never in Paris. 
Zuken from DRYDEN and COLLEY CIBBER, Poets-Laureat. 

The part of the Frenchified Lady 

By Mrs. WOFFINGTON. 


Boxes 55. Pit 3s. First Gallery 2s. Upper Gallery ts. 
On Saturday, ALEXANDER the Great. 


Here all the arts of type are exhausted to furnish “ distinction.” 
Mr. Barry enjoys the largest capitals, Sparks, Dyer, and Gibson come 
next ; Anderson ¢ ¢uéti quanti follow in their more dwindled degree, 
while poor Collins, Dunstall, and Cushing are forced into shabby 
italics. But if Barry comes first, arranged in the largest “caps,” 
Mrs. Woffington, coming last, is compensated by being “ displayed,” 
that is, spread. out over the whole width of the page. These 
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absurdities make one smile. The great Mossop, who was particular 
in such points, was once announced in Dublin, to his disgust, by a 
well-meaning manager, as “the notorious Mr. Mossop!” 

The pleasant Dibdin has a pleasant, whimsical story connected 
with this weakness related to him by Lewis, the mercurial comedian. 
The latter had been engaged to play for six nights in some country 
town, and the local manager had posted bills with an enormous 
“Mr. Lewis.” One of the company—the worst actor, it was said— 
complained bitterly, and the London comedian contrived this jest 
for the next performance. All the actors’ names appeared in 
exceedingly small type, Lewis’s apart—and smallest of all—while 
the aggrieved hero was in enormous characters. This seemed so 
absurd, that he was covered with ridicule. 

The bill as it appeared during the whole course of the century 
was a conveniently shaped, handy, and business-like document, 
printed in good bold type, and conveying exactly the information 
a bill ought to furnish. It is curious to find that the morning and 
evening papers, such as the Public Ledger and London Chronicle, 
simply reprinted the bill at length with all the characters, giving also 
the announcements of the performances for future days, as was very 
necessary, for the play was changed nearly every night. This made 
it an advantage for the papers to have this information, which was of 
interest to the readers, and we find towards the end of the century 
the papers actually paying the theatres a yearly subsidy. Garrick 
received £ 150 a year ; thus reversing the modern practice. 

When John Kemble was appointed acting manager of Drury 
Lane in 1785, this sensible and judicious actor determined upon an 
important reform in the bill. Feeling the complicated embarrass- 
ments which these refinements in arranging the position of the 
players led to, he boldly went back to the original principle that the 
proper order should be regulated by the rank of the character 
itself. When he came into office at Covent Garden in 1803, he 
introduced the same sensible system, which was generally adhered 
to during the remaining term of monopoly enjoyed by the two great 
patent houses. 

With the beginning of the present century, however, some 
important changes began to be observed in the character of the bill. 
It had grown larger and narrower, the paper was thinner, and of a 
sort of greenish-grey tint. Here we trace the influence of change in 
the character of the performances. Sentimental melodramas, such as 
“ Pizarro,” “Tekeli, or the Siege of Montgatz,” introducing processions, 
horses, conflagrations, -had come into fashion, and the managers had 
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found out that unless they fell into raptures over what they had 
prepared, and were lost in astonishment in the bill itself, the public 
would not be roused. ‘They also felt bound to enumerate all they 
had done in the way of preparation, else they would not get credit 
for it in the exhibition. This is founded on the grand dramatic 
principle once laid down by an old and experienced stage-manager 
when advising a dramatist : “ First,” he said, “ you must tell your 
audience what you are going to do ; when it is done, you must tell 
them that you have done it ; and then they will Jeg’z to understand 
what is going on.” This is not complimentary to the intelligence of 
the public, but it fairly expresses a useful truth. Early, therefore, in 
the century we find all the bills beginning to proclaim that there is 
“entirely new music, new scenery, machinery, dresses, and decora- 
tion.” Hook the elder’s opera, ‘‘ Tekeli,” was produced in 1806 ; we 
are told that even ‘‘ the new dresses were executed by and under the 
direction of Miss, &c.”; just as we are nowadays informed of 
“* Madame Alias’s ” creditable exertions in the same department. 

What with the introductory piece and the melodrama that followed, 
the long list of characters, the allotting of their due credit to unseen 
performers, to say nothing of the announced programme for future 
nights, the bill had become the manager’s rather than the actor’s bill. 
The scenery, machinery, and dresses became important, and therefore 
the old hierarchy disappeared. 

But the highest development of this kind of flourishing was 
reserved for the days of Elliston, a delightful being not yet properly 
appreciated, though Charles Lamb has in his inimitable way ex- 
pounded his character. In 1819 this singular person took over the 
direction of Drury Lane, and then set in the reign of speeches, 
spectacles, and the most amazing communigués. No ordinary bill 
could be sufficient to contain his flourishings. It accordingly 
expanded in length and often ran over into a second page. The bill 
was now printed on the long familiar “silver,” or tissue paper—a 
necessity, since such an allowance would be too bulky and in- 
convenient if made of thick material. Red ink was introduced freely, 
with index hands, notes of admiration, and other devices to attract 
the eye. 

Kean, in his engagement with Elliston in 1808, had stipulated 
that his name should be advertised in the bills in large letters, 
at which that worthy actor Dowton was much disgusted. He 
entreated Elliston not to “insult them all by continuing this 
arrangement.” He was infinitely shocked to find himself heralded 
in this objectionable fashion, and wrote this warm protest: “I am 
VOL, CCLXIV. NO, 1888, DD 
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sorry you have done this. You know well what I mean—this cursed 
quackery, these big letters! There is a want of respectability about 
it; or rather, a notoriety, which gives one the feeling of some 
absconded felon, against whom a hue and cry is made public. Or, 
if there be really any advantage in it, why should I, or any single 
individual, take it over the rest of our brethren? But it has a nasty, 
disreputable look, and I have fancied the whole day the finger of the 
tow: pointed at me, as much as to say, ‘That is he—now for the 
reward !’” Byan odd accident Kean’s name appeared in this very bill 
in small letters, which excited his fury, and an “ attorney’s letter” 
was despatched to the manager. Apologies were made, and Elliston’s 
management was henceforth to be conspicuous for the wildest bills, 
and extravagances both of phrase and form. It will be interesting 
to give some specimens of these freaks. 

He began in December 1819, when the audience were told that 
“ this Theatre is proceeding in a general course of substantial success, 
and with the constant approbation of audiences. The management 
from the commencement has abstained from any system of embellish- 
ment in its announcements, and it is intended to continue doing so.” 
When “ King Lear” was produced, “ nothing on the British stage has 
been more powerful: reiterated peals of applause accompanied the 
whole performance, and, under the impression that this tragedy will 
be a source of delight to the public, it is announced for performance 
every evening until further notice.” Later—‘“ The public opinion 
seems to have decided that his (Kean’s) delineation of the aged 
monarch is his masterpiece ; the pit was again filled in ten minutes, 
and the boxes are now taking rapidly for the next twenty nights.” 

“King Lear is in the greatest request, dut the novelties must be 
produced. ‘The tragedy therefore will be laid aside.” 


“The enthusiasm which has attended Mr. Kean’s performances 
seemed, yesterday evening, if possible to be increased. The pit and 
gallery overflowed before the rising of the curtain, and the boxes dis- 
played nearly the whole of the fashionable part of the town. The 
applause at the conclusion was so tumultuous, that the proprietor 
was authorised to repeat it this evening; but he would not inter- 
rupt the general advertisement, nor does he in any instance mean 


to do so,” 


“ This Theatre overflows every night. ‘The patentees cannot cons 
descend to enter into a competition of scurrility, which is only fitted 
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for minor theatres ; any gasconade can only be supposed to be caused 
by cunning or poverty.” 

** Not a seat could be had in the pit ten minutes after the doors 
were open.” With the genuine crowds that attended, every seat was 
of course valuable. But our great manager could not suspend the 
free list in the ordinary way. He proclaimed in his bill that “ Under 
the apprehension that the immortal Shakespeare may meet with 
opponents, the proprietor begs leave to announce that it is his duty, 
for the interest and protection of the property committed to his care, 
that the free Jist should be suspended during the performance of 
‘King Lear.’” As this step excited murmurs, he attenuated its force 
with these characteristic apologies. ‘The suspension of the free list 
no longer exists. ‘The experiment has been tried, and having entirely 
succeeded, will be adopted on future occasions. To do a great right 
a little disappointment has to be endured. It is hoped that those 
gentlemen, whether authors, artists, or friends, will consider this 
exclusion to have been absolutely necessary fo defend the property 
trom the machinations of designing persons.” Elliston was fond of 
these dark allusions. Having engaged Miss Wilson, a singer of 
reputation, he thus acclaims her performance. “The unbiassed 
opinion of one of the most brilliant, overflowing, and admiring 
audiences that ever graced a Theatre Royal, and the enthusiastic 
fervour that accompanied the opera through all the characters, justify 
the proprietor in congratulating a musical world on this vast accession 
of talent.” 


“The enthusiasm which has been manifested on the appearance 
of Miss Wilson (pupil of 7. Welsh) is beyond every former precedent. 
The general voice has decided upon her merits, and has demon- 
strated itself in applause of the most genuine and exhilarating fervour. 
Not an order has been or will be given by the manager. The public 
decision was therefore unbiassed, and the admiration of the united 
talent engaged is confirmed by a demand for places.” 

“Miss Wilson continues her triumphant career, and the whole 
company have produced an effect, and a demand for places, unequalled 
in the annals of the stage.” 

. ‘ . + ‘ . . ‘ * . t . 

“Tt is an absolute fact, that at the moment there are more than 
THREE THOUSAND places taken of Mr. Rodwell, the Box Keeper.” 

Of “ Love in a Village” he writes : “Without modestly advertising 


the days of Garrick, the manager trusts that his present and future 
DD2 
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efforts will, without any éemporary gasconade of the non-admission of 
orders, be uniformly successful to the end of the season.” As we 
have seen, he had been lavish in this very “temporary gasconade ” 
of the non-admission of orders. 

“¢ Mother and Son’ met with a reception honourable to the 
industry, as it is hoped, of the establishment. It depended on the 
best basis, a powerful natural effect on the feelings of the audience, and 
is considered by the manager of the Theatre ( perhaps solely), the best 
medium to the real patronage of the public.” This last sentence, with 
its mysteriously underlined “‘perhaps solely,” is deliciously Ellistonian. 

These specimens show what was the “great manner” of Elliston, 
even in his bills, and which so “ arrided” his friend, Charles Lamb. 

When he was ejected from Drury Lane and had retired to the 
Surrey, a fallen Diocletian, he condescended to exhibiting performing 
dogs, &c. Yet, with what a dignity he could invest these creatures ! 
In his bills—truly Ellistonian—“ In consequence of the extraordinary 
excitement into which the public mind has been thrown in respect 
of the two dogs, Ge/ert and Victor, now under engagement at the 
Surrey Theatre, and exhibiting nightly instances of sagacity—it might 
almost be said reasoning powers—Mr. Elliston offers no objection to 
respectable parties visiting the animals between the hours of one and 
three of the afternoon. Mr. Elliston requests that the parties who may 
thus honour his establishment at the time above stated, will insert 
their names in a book left for that purpose at the stage entrance.” 

This is worthy of study, as being one of the characteristics of his 
effusions ; like his inimitable speech to George IV., who was gravely 
assuring him of his patronage: “If your Majesty de /oyal to me, I am 
certain to succeed ”—a salient delicious memoir of the relation between 
king and subject. 

The long silver-paper bill, with its rich lamp-black, which came 
off so invariably on the white kid glove, continued in vogue until 
the middle of the present century. It may be said to have gone out 
when the stalls came in. The old tissue bill reposed conveniently on 
the cushion of the box, but the stall was embarrassed what to do with 
this long shred of paper, so the tissue bill gave place to a neatly 
printed sheet of note paper. Then set in quite a new development, 
embracing every fantastic variation of size, shape, and colour. At 
one period, about the year 1878, a printer of programmes, named 
Aubert, “farmed” all the theatres in London, and every bill was of 
the same pattern, an embossed sheet of paper, highly scented. 
There was a monotony in this, which speedily vanished in favour of 
other forms. Then came the grey folding card patronised by the 
St. James’s and Court Theatre. Enterprising managers, such as Mr. 
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John Hollingshead, discovered how to combine business with plea- 
sure, and expanding the bill into a double sheet, filled it with adver- 
tisements of all kinds, which were much more prominent than the 
list of characters. Then it grew into Bath post size, with larger 
type, as there were, and are still, loud complaints of illegibility. Mr. 
Irving’s bill at the Lyceum has been of the same character since he 
took the direction, and nothing can be more simple or elegant than 
the buff-toned paper, contrasted with the brown colour of the type. 
Of late, too, colour printing and illustrations have been introduced, 
and nearly the whole series of the Savoy operas have been thus set 
off in little cardboard booklets, with rich and artistic views of the 
scenes and characters. They form an elegant and desirable little 
collection and record, as the likenesses are good. 

There arises a nice and oft-repeated question connected with the 
play bill, as to whether the audience is entitled to receive them gratis. 
This is being solved by managers having to yield to pressure and 
competition. And no doubt, as a matter of grace, it is as well that the 
audience should have their list of characters and performers without 
cost. But the real point at issue was disguised, which was the ex- 
cessive shillings and sixpences which were extracted for what was 
only worth a penny. Under the reign.of Mr. Chatterton, who had so 
many theatres under his rule, this, with the charge for cloaks and 
coats, for the boxkeeper, &c., became oppressive, the unlucky 
visitor having to pay toll at every turn. But this was soon found to 
be the equivalent to killing the play-going “ goose.” 

Many writers have expatiated on the miseries of the country or 
strolling actor of the old days, their having to break their fast on a 
raw turnip, and to accept a share of the “candle ends” in lieu of 
salary. Some of these, who later on became eminent, have had to 
content themselves with bills written in a rude scrawl, not being able 
to afford the cost of print. ‘The piteous story of Edmund Kean is 
familiar enough ; the more piteous on account of his long and almost 
hopeless struggle to get his great talent recognised. The writer 
possesses one of these hapless evidences of poverty—a MS. bill 
written on a piece of dirty frayed paper, four or five inches square, 


It runs thus :— eer 
THEATRE, BURFORD. 
On Wednesday, June Sth, 
Will be acted, 
SPEED THE PLOUGH. 
Several favourite songs. 
To which will be added 
BARNABY BRITTLE. 
Boxes 35. Pit 2s. Gallery 1s, 
"To begin at 7 o’clock, 
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This is endorsed by Mr. Woolgar: “Kean’s writing, when a 
strolling actor; given me by his mother, Mrs, Phoebe Carey, at 
Gosport, Hants, in 1829.” 

In contrast with which is another bill (also in the writer’s posses- 
sion), which betokens the turn of the tide and brilliant change of 
fortune, and the story of the emissary from Drury Lane coming down 
to the humble Dorchester Theatre and making the engagement which 
led to fame. Here is the bill of his last night in that town—unique 
and certainly a curiosity. 


Benefit of Mr, KEAN, 
and last night of his performing 


(German Text) THEATRE, DORCHESTER. 
On Monday Evening, 29 November, 1813, 
Will be presented the favourite COMEDY of the 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
Or the Cruel Jew. 


Anthonio, (The Merchant).......scseeses Mr. HALLAM, 
Bassanio , Mr. HERBERT LEE, Gratiano. Mr. LEE. 
Old Gobbo. Mr. Lioyp, Launcelot Gobbo. Mr WILLIs, 
Lorenzo. Mr, HEWITT. Solanio. Miss S. BENCE, 
Tubal. Mr. Hearn. 
and BTV BO © Brcccccccecee Mr. KEAN, 
In which character he makes his début in the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, 
Jessica. Mrs, Hearn Nerissa, Miss Bence, 
and PORTIA cocccccccccossescosecces Mrs, CLIFFORD, 


At the end of the play Mr. KEAN will give his imitations of the London actors, 
as delivered by him before their Majesties at FROGMORE FETE. 
Mr. KemBte, as Cardinal Wolsey. Mr. BARRYMORE, as Earl Osmond, 
Mr. Cook, as Richard III, The Youne Roscius, 
Mr. MELEDON, as the Quaker. Mr. MUNDEN, as Sir Abel Handy. 
Mr. BRATRAM, as Orlando. Mr. FAWRETT, as Caleb Quotem, 
A Song by Mr. CLiIFForD. 
The Duet of ‘* All’s Well” by Mr. CLIFFoRD and Mr, KEAN, 
To which will be added a Farce called 
OF AGE TO-MORROW. 
Frederic . . ° . . - Mr. KEAN, 
&e, 
Doors open at half-past Five, begin half-past Six o’clock. 
Boxes 3s. Tit 2s. Gallery 1s.. Second Account 
Half-past Eight, 
Boxes 2s, Pit 15. 60. 
Days of performing, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
G. WAMPTON : Printer, Dorchester. 
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There is quaintly endorsed on this bill by Mr. Woolgar : ‘Coveted 
by his son, Charles Kean, who was to have possessed it had he 
outlived me.” 

A bill of almost equal interest to this has been preserved, con- 
nected with Mrs. Siddons’s “ strolling ” days. 


Worcester, April 16th, 1767, 
Mr. Kemble’s Company of Comedians. 

At the Theatre at the KING’S HEAD, on Monday evening next, being the 
20 of April, instant, will be performed a CONCERT of MUSIC, to begin at 
exactly half an hour after six o'clock. TICKETS to be had at the usual places. 
3etween the parts of the Concert will be presented gratis a celebrated COMEDY 
called 

The TEMPEST, or The ENCHANTED ISLAND 


(As altered from Shakespeare by Mr. Dryden and Sir W, D'Avenant.) 


With all the Scenery, Machinery, Musick, Masters and other Decorations 
proper to the piece, entirely new. 


Alonso (Duke of Mantua).. den ~ .. Mr. Kemble. 
Hyppolito (a youth that never saw a woman) ... Mr. Siddons, 
Stephan (Master of the Duke’s Ship) _... ... Mr. Kemble. 
Amphitrite . eee ove eee .» Mrs. Kemble. 
Ariel (the Chief Spirit) ove ome ..» Miss Kemble. 
And Afilcha eee ee ose noe ... Miss F, Kemble. 

The performance will open with a representation of a tempestuous sea (in per- 
petual agitation) and storm, in which the usurper’s ship is wrecked ; the wreck 
ends with a beautiful shower of fire. And the whole to conclude with a CALM 
AT SEA, in which appears Neptune, Poetick God of the Ocean, and his 
Royal consort, Amphitrite, in a chariot drawn by sea horses, accompanied with 
Mermaids, Tritons, &c. 


** Miss Kemble” was the future tragedy queen, then only a girl, 
and “Mr. Siddons” was her future husband. The second Mr. 
Kemble was her famous brother John. Unluckily, no bill of Garrick’s 
early provincial attempts has been preserved, or how interesting 
would be the bill of one of his performances at the old Ipswich 
Theatre. It has always been repeated that his first appearance on 
any stage was as the black slave Aboan, but some numbers of the 
Ipswich papers of his time, which have been preserved, give an- 
nouncements of his various performances, and by this it appears that 
Lord Foppington was his first, or one of his first characters. There 
is also before us at this moment yet another most interesting 
record of this great performer, the bill of his last appearance, in 
which the old hierarchical folly is preserved in all its Spanish 
strictness, 
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The last time of the Company’s performing this season 


At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, 
This present MONDAY, JUNE 10, 1776. 
The WONDER 
Don Felix ° ° » by Mr. GARRICK. 
Col. Briton. ° . . by Mr. SMITH. 
Don Lopez ° ° » by Mr. BADDELEY. 
Don Pedro. , , . by Mr. Parsons. 
Lissardo . . » by Mr. KING. 
Fredenda : » by Mr. PACKER. 
Gibby . ° : ° . by Mr. Moopy. 
Isabella . : . . . by Miss Hopkins. 
Flora. ° : » by Mrs. WRIGHTEN. 
Inis : ° ‘ ; . by Mrs. BRADSHAW, 
Violante . ‘ , ° . by Mrs. YATEs, 
End of Act I. The Grand Garland Dance &c. 
( Sic.) 
To which will be added a musical entertainment 
called 
THE WATERMAN. 
The Principal Characters by 
Mr. Bannister, 
Mr. Davies, 
& Mr. Dodd, 
Mrs. Wrighten, 
& Mrs. Jewell, 
To conclude with the grand scene of the Regatta, 
Ladies are desired to send their servants a little after 5, to keep places to 
prevent confusion, 
The doors will be opencd at HALF after FIvr o'clock. To begin at HALF 


after S1x o'clock. 
. Vivant Rex et Regina. 


The profits of this night being appropriated to the benefit of the Theatrical 
Fund, the usual address upon the occasion will be spoken by Mr. GARRICK 
, 
before the Play. 


These plain bald characters of course can recall little to us now 
of that memorable and touching night, which ushered in a rapid 
decay of the stage and closed a most brilliant era. There is a 
pendant to it, a record of his great colleague, Mrs. Siddons. She 
too, like Garrick, dedicated her final performance to the interest of 
the Theatrical Fund. The writer possesses a large poster, a couple 


of feet square, announcing this event. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 





ST. PATRICK, 
APOSTLE OF [RELAND. 


T. PATRICK is patron Saint of Ireland in a very different 
sense from that in which St. George of Cappadocia (or of 
some other place) is patron Saint of Merry England. ‘This 
would be the case even were Ifeland to-morrow to cease to be 
Roman Catholic. ‘The Saint has become inseparable from the 
national life ; and yet, no more than St. George or St. Andrew, was 
he of Irish birth or blood. Except in the street-ballad, beginning— 
St. Patrick was a gintleman, and came of dacent people, 

no such claim has ever been put forward. Gaul, Strathclyde, South 
Wales, all have been credited with the honour ; and the contro- 
versy still goes on, in a good-humoured way, in the Dublin Review. 
Last October, the Rev. Sylvester Malone, who, following the 
“ English Martyrology,” had previously fixed on Somerset, and in it 
on Bath, as the Saint’s birthplace, crossed the Severn Sea and named 
Caerleon as the spot ; the neighbouring town of Usk being (he thinks) 
the place whence, at the age of sixteen, Patrick was carried off from 
the zi/ula of his father, the decurio. And now, in the January 
number the Rev. Colin Grant comes down on his co-religionist, and 
“proves” that tradition is right, and that not indeed in Dumbarton 
(Alclythe), but in the church of Old Kilpatrick, close by, was the 
Saint baptised—born, therefore, in the same now insignificant 
village. The contest is amusing, for it is to a great extent a fight in 
the dark. There were so many Patricks among United Kingdom 
saints that the name almost ceased to be a proper one; and the 
text of the “Confessio” is so corrupt as to invite (or repel) 
conjecture. What can anyone make out of Bannavemtabernie, 
where Patrick himself says he was brought up? Bvoulogne, said 
Lanigan ; and most Roman Catholic authorities, anxious to connect 
St. Patrick with St. Martin of Tours (his mother, they say, was 
St. Martin’s sister), hold that he is right. Beneventa Burrii (/e. 
Usk) says Mr. Malone ; though why Burrium (Usk) should be 
glorified with such an epithet he does not explain. The arguments 
against Dumbarton (@ fortiort against Kilpatrick) are that, since 
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St. Patrick says he gave up wodilitas for Christ’s sake, his father 
cannot have been merely a petty officer, but must have been a civil 
decurio, and such existed only in colonies and municipia, neither 
of which Dumbarton was. Again, in the “Epistle to Coroticus ” 
(Caradoc) the Saint speaks of Coroticus and his men (Welshmen) as 
his fellow-citizens, which he could hardly have done had he been 
born north of Antonine’s Wall. 

It little matters, however, where Patrick, whose baptismal name was 
Sucat, ze. warlike, the Welsh Aygad, was born. He himself says (for 
there is no reasonable doubt that the “Confessio” is authentic), that 
he, along with many others, was carried off by pirates and sold to 
Miliuc, a Pictish chief of Sliebh Mis, now Sleemish, in County 
Antrim. Here he remained six years, and, in modern language, got 
converted or “ found religion,” for before his captivity he had not lived 
up to his baptism. Sent to herd swine, he felt like the Prodigal, and 
often prayed for whole days in snow and rain on the lonely moun- 
tain side. Such piety was rewarded with a vision. He was told that 
before long he should be free; and, honourable lad as he was, he 
went at once to Miliuc and said he was looking for freedom. ‘“ That 
thou shalt not have,” replied his master, “not till thou canst give 
me a lump of gold as big as thy head ;” and, thinking to get a firmer 
hold on him, he gave him a hut to himself, picked out a slave-girl 
and bade him be off and marry her. Patrick, instead, began to discuss 
with her the grace and glory of celibacy, and soon found that she, too, 
was a Christian, and by a scar on her forehead identified her with his 
sister, stolen along with himself. By-and-by the vision came again. 
“Now is the time. Go; and inthe good power of the Lord thou 
shalt find a ship.” He found one and was taken to Gaul, where he 
probably studied for ordination (his father had been a deacon, his 
grandfather a priest), they say, under Germanus of Auxerre. A 
few years later, “I was in Britain,” lie says, “with relations who 
treated me as a son, and besought me, after such hardships, never 
to leave them. But one night I saw a man named Victoricus 
carrying numberless letters, one of which he gave me, and there 
was written thereon, ‘ The voice of the Irish (Aiberionacum).’ And 
as I read I heard voices of the dwellers by the Western Sea 
calling unto me: ‘Holy youth, we pray thee come and make thy 
walk among us.’ And another night, and yet another, I heard the 
voices ; yea, once it was as if one was praying inside me with strong 
groanings. And I marvelled; but at last I knew that it was the Spirit 
that prayed within me.” And then he quotes Scripture, with which 
the “Confessio” is saturated (the version cited being older than 
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St. Jerome’s). Indeed, in parts the work strongly resembles St. Paul’s 
2 Corinthians, and, like it, answers the cavils of those who objected 
to his having without due authority taken up the mission. Of course 
he went to Ireland ; but whether he stayed there right on to the end, 
having before he went spent years in study and been made a bishop, 
or whether, after long and unsuccessful work, he left the island to 
get strengthened with the Pope’s authority, and was thereupon sent 
back by St. Germanus a fully consecrated bishop, is uncertain. Any- 
how, he was not first in the field. ‘Taught by merchants and traders, 
some few had already learned the truth even before Palladius was 
commissioned by Pope Celestine, not to the heathen, but “to the 
Scots (Irish) who believe in Christ,” to bring them back from 
Pelagianism. Pelagius himself, according to many, was a Scot (ze. 
an Irishman). St. Jerome, who vented on him a full measure of 
the odium theologicum, speaks of him as “a burly ruffian, blown out 
with Scotic porritch.” Sedulius, the Christian poet who flourished 
about the time when St. Patrick was born (about 390), is said to 
have been an Irishman. Palladius did not find Ireland congenial 
soil ; he left it, and died on his way back to Gaul ; and to what- 
soever people, whether heathen or Christian, his predecessor had 
been sent, there is no doubt that Patrick went to the heathen. 

He tells us little about his labours. How gladly would we 
exchange for the record of one short tour all his elaborate adaptation 
to his own case of St. Paul’s mingled irony and affection. The “Con- 
fessio”” would be one of the most disappointing bits of ecclesiastical 
biography did it not bring so clearly before us what manner of man 
Patrick was—self-distrustful, yet confident in God’s strength ; humble, 
yet proud of his good birth ; stirred by strong passions, which he was 
nevertheless able to keep in check. 

And the people to whom he came? They were already a mixed 
race. Zhe Times, tillit went mad about the “ forged letter,” was never 
weary of raving against “the Celt.” The Irishman has always failed 
because he is a “Celt ;” for which reason, by the rule of contrary, 
doubtless the Frenchman has succeeded. But, banter apart, the 
Irish never were more “ Celtic” than two-fifths of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. ‘The Celt,” Mr. Huxley reminded us years ago, came 
of the same stock as “the Teuton ;” the only difference between them 
is due to their having lived for centuries under different conditions. 
Both were tall, both impatient of hot weather, both had light hair. 
“ Aurea ceesaries ollis,” says of the Gauls the most careful of Latin 
poets ; when the Romans did see little dark men like the Silurians 
they called them not Celts, but Iberians. The Irish legends are 
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unanimous on the same point. ‘ Yellow was her hair, like the flower 
of the St. John’s wort,” is said of Meave (Mebh), Queen of Connaught. 
Read Professor Richey’s ‘Short History of the Irish People.” (You 
may profitably read it for other things besides the question of race. 
Its closing chapter, for instance, will open your eyes as to that 
crowning iniquity, the plantation of Ulster, which most English 
people believe was a blessing.) Dr. Richey points out that the long- 
headed, dark-haired, small-boned, slightly-made Irishman of the 
south-west and west is the lineal descendant not of “ the Celt,” but 
of his predecessor, whether he was Basque or (as, I believe, Mr. 
Dawkins thinks) Eskimo. This type never has the big, heavy jaw 
which Punch always gives to his Irishmen. “That is found,” says 
Dr. Richey, “mainly in Ulster, where Gaelic blood predominates, 
and is also very common in Scotland.” 

Ireland, then, was already inhabited by at least two distinct races, 
whereof the big-boned, light-haired, round-headed (brachycephalic) 
had come in and conquered the other, establishing themselves as 
rulers over nearly all the island under the name of Gael.' “To 
them belong,” says an old chronicler, “all who are white of 
skin, brown of hair, large, vengeful, honourable, brave, bountiful ;” 
while “everyone who is black-haired, guileful, tale-bearing, noisy, 
contemptible, unsteady, harsh, inhospitable, is of the Firbolg.” In 
similar yet stronger terms the earliest Aryan records of India decry 
the Dravidians. But in Ireland to draw any distinction between the 
several races in language or religion had by St. Patrick’s day become 
impossible. They all come before us as idolaters—the legends 
speak of a huge idol of gold, Cenn Cruaich, identified with the 
sun, round which were twelve smaller stone idols. To these 
children were sacrificed, if a grim old poem, which says “Great 
was its horror and its wailing,” is to be credited. But they were 
also nature-worshippers. Rivers and mountains, and especially 
wells, had their gods. Marcus Keane, in that most curious work, 
“Towers and Temples of Old Ireland,” shows that in many cases a 
saint was invented for a well which had ages before been hallowed. 
Then there were the sidhe, fairies male and female (corrupted into 
shee, e.g. ban-shee, the white fairy). Some of these were ancestors, 
like AEngus of the Brugh—the tumulus of New Grange, near 
Drogheda. Every clan had its brugh (we absurdly call a brugh 
from which the covering of earth has been removed a cromlech, a 


'  Milesian ” is, of course, bardish Latin for A/i/idh (milites)—the origin of the 
word being by-and-by forgotten. It is identified with the Scot, the later wave of 
the Gael, the Pict being the earlier. 
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word which means a circle of stones) with its gallery, through 
which in times of difficulty the chief crept in and communed with 
his forefathers. Other side were young; and, like “the sons of 
God” in Genesis, took them wives (and husbands) of whom they 
would. When Patrick and his white-robed clerics, journeying in 
Connaught, meet at sunrise by the well of Crochan the two 
daughters of King Laoghaire, the girls’ first question is, “Are ye of 
the gods or of the duine-sidhe (gentlemen fairies)?” And, when 
Patrick begins to tell them about God, they ask: “ Is He beautiful ? 
How is He found? How is he loved? Have many fostered His 
sons? Are His daughters dear and beautiful to the men of this 
world?” ‘They believed in charms and spells. Patrick in his Hymn 
says Christ is his defence against spells of women, and smiths, and 
Druids. The Druids wore white garments, and had a tonsure ot 
their own ; but, if they had developed anything like the system of 
ovates and arch-priests, and all that for Welshmen the word Druid con- 
notes, the memory of it must have been very diligently wiped out by 
the early Christian teachers. As he appears in the legends the Druid 
is simply a sorcerer, a “medicine man.” At the meeting of Patrick 
and Laoghaire, the King’s Druids bring snow on the land and darkness, 
One of them dares Benen (Benignus, Patrick’s young Irish convert) to 
the ordeal of fire. A hut is built, half of dry sticks, half of green ; the 
Druid, clad in Patrick’s chasuble, goes into the green half, Benen, 
wearing the Druid’s robe, into the other. The hut is burnt down 
and the Druid is reduced to a cinder, the Saint’s chasuble being 
intact, while Benen is unhurt, although the Druid’s robe is burnt to 
ashes. They had a quite Eastern energy in cursing, which they 
bequeathed to the saints who displaced them ; but we do not read 
of their being appealed to in case of sickness, like African Obi-men, 
to point out through whose malice the sickness had come. These 
idolaters, however, were not savages. They had a code (the 
Brehon)' of which Patrick said that it was right in all things 
save in what concerned the faith. True, it had no stronger 
sanction than public opinion; but that in the tribal state is 
very strong. The man who refused to abide by the brehon’s 
decrees would doubtless have been as severely boycotted as the 
modern landgrabber. They had their rent troubles—a great part of 
the Senchus mor (Brehon code) is about these. Part of the tribe-land, 
after each clansman had got his allotment, was left in the chief's 
hands. If he leased it to clansmen he was bound to ask only a fair 
rent. He therefore preferred /uidhir (broken men, such as the clan 


! The word is used for judge as well, 
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MacGregor became under the Campbell persecutions). Them he 
might rack-rent sans merci ni miséricorde. These fuidhir often 
belonged, of course, to the older race, and their treatment by the 
chiefs is the beginning of Irish landlordism. In this, as in some 
other things, the incomers, Norman and English, advanced on the 
native practice—became Hibernis ipsis hiberniores ; but the case of 
Bodyke shows that some of the hardest of landlords are still of native 
name. Undoubtedly the Irish of Patrick’s day (A.D. 432) were 
far above the Britons as described by Cesar. They did not merely 
choose a king under pressure of danger ; their ard-righ (over-king) 
was a regular institution. Though they had not the chain mail of 
the Norsemen nor their death-dealing axes, they had, besides the leaf- 
shaped bronze swords which are still the delight of archzologists, 
swords and spears of iron ; and they went into battle with something 
better in the way of defensive armour than woad.' Far from living like 
the Britons in promiscuous polyandry (the Welsh, of course, say this 
is one of Czsar’s horrible calumnies), they had marriage and (like the 
Romans) legalised concubinage. The vanithee (lady of the house) had 
in her department full and unquestioned authority. Women fought in 
battle ; but Miss Lawless (“Story of the Nations ”—TIreland) thinks 
this was only a proof of their oneness with their husbands and zeal 
for their cause. The practice was stopped in the seventh century. 
Adamnan, abbot of Hy (Iona), St. Columbkille’s biographer, was 
carrying his mother across a plain when they came in sight of two 
warring hosts. As they looked a woman of one army smote her 
adversary in the breast with a barbed spear, and dragged her across 
to slay her. “This thing shall not be,” said Adamnan’s mother; 
and my curse is on thee till by a strict law thou bring it utterly to 
an end.” Slavery was so common that the higher measure of value 
was a slave-girl (worth three cows). Architecture? I won’t answer 
for anything beyond earth-works and stone-works like Dun AZngus in 
Arran, and Staigue fort near Derrynane, and covered chambers like 
the New Grange tumulus, the walls of which are sometimes carved, not 
with the interlaced “Scotic work,” but with outlines of boughs and 
leaves. Yet this interlaced work was not borrowed ; it also is home- 
grown, and is found on some metal articles which are almost uh- 
doubtedly pre-Christian. Enamelling, too, Etatosthenes says, was a 
specialty of the barbarians who live by the Western Ocean ; and the 
Irish practised it after it had been superseded in Gaul and Britain by 
Roman methods. The Round Towers no one now believes to be pre- 


' Chariots, regularly used for journeying, were not used in war; but every 
army had its complement of horse. 
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Christian. They were probably built when the Danish inroads made 
watch-towers and places of refuge needful. But though their talent 
did not run in the direction of building, the heathen Irish had got 
on as far as most of their neighbours, further than some of them, in 
the arts of life. 

A kindly impressible people they must have been ; for Patrick 
came among them unarmed, with none of the evidences that modern 
missionaries take with them of a higher civilisation. There was 
even something in his appearance and his mode of worship which 
provoked a smile. In what is called a Druids’ prophecy, which was 
of course (though very archaic) written after the event, he is sneered 
at thus : 

Adzehead (from the shape of the Scotic tonsure ; compare Homer’s ogés) will 
come o’er the furious sea; 

His mantle head-holed (the chasuble), his staff crook-headed, 

His dish (the paten) in the east of his house. 

All his people shall answer ‘‘Amen, Amen.” 


In the curious conversations, too, between St. Patrick and Oisin 
(Ossian) the hero mourns over the exchange of his love ditties and 
war and hunting songs, for “the dull harsh chants of thy clerics.” 
Yet, though there was nothing to attract save the power of his 
message and the sweetness of his nature, Patrick succeeded as never 
missionary has since done. His work not only Jed up directly to 
that wonderful time when Ireland was the evangeliser of Europe and 
also the University of the West, but it lasted. Unlike much even 
of St. Paul’s work, it had the stamp of permanence. ‘True, the 
spirit of the man was soon changed by those who wrote about 
him ; the Patrick of the legends is as unlike him of the “Con- 
fessio,” and the Hymn, and the Letter to Coroticus as the Jesus 
of the Apocryphal Gospels is to Him of the Synoptics. Patrick, 
as he shows himself in his writings, is mild, humble, forbearing ; the 
Patrick of the legends is a mere Christian Druid, awfully vindictive, 
cursing right and left; and his curse was fatal. The Druids, worsted 
by him while alive, found their revenge in picturing him as even such 
an one as themselves. I suppose this peculiar character of early 
Irish hagiology proves how strong was the heathen element in the 
literature. The bards were converted ; Dubhthach, Laoghaire’s 
laureate, came over quite early ; but the conversion was nominal, 
the heathen spirit is still there ; the holy man asserts himself, like 
an Indian ascetic, by blasting those who stand in his way. 

But this belongs to the Saint’s legendary character ; the man must 
have been widely different, for it was not by cursing and bringing 
plagues on the stiffnecked that his followers, St. Columbanus, St. Gall, 
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St. Aidan, St. Colman, and so many more brought over whole peoples. 
Nor would the stern vengeful Patrick of the legends have so wound 
himself round the nation’s heart as to make it accept from him a 
baptismal name. George does not stand for Englishman, nor Denis 
for Frenchman, as Pat does for Irishman. ‘The Scot put St. Andrew 
on his flag and on his bawbee ; but even St. Andrew is not quite 
the living reality for Scotchmen that Patrick is for the Irish or David 
for the Welsh. ‘The St. Patrick cult is one element in that national 
feeling which has been growing stronger and stronger ever since, in 
1317, it was first formally expressed in the appeal of the chiefs and 
people to John XXII. against the iniquities of the Anglo-Norman 
conquest. Even the attempt to drag the Saint into religious politics 
has failed as it deserved to do. It was a pitiful business. The 
Irish Church, no doubt, lost much quasi-independence between 
Henry II. and Queen Elizabeth. It had, by force of circum- 
stances, become almost wholly assimilated to Rome by the time 
that Henry VIII. was throwing off the Pope’s supremacy; and 
thenceforth Romanism and patriotism went hand in hand. With 
creatures like Allen for prelates ;' with a queen insisting that the 
new faith should not be taught, save in the English or Latin tongues, 
to the people whom her generals were systematically striving to exter- 
minate ; with popes and Spanish kings helping (feebly indeed and 
intermittently, but still helping) to tear off the English leopard that 
had fastened on her vitals, how could Ireland be anything but 
Catholic of the Catholics? And then, when they could not convert, 
when their miserable machinery of penal laws and charter schools 
and what not failed to do anything but brutalise both persecutors 
and persecuted, the Protestants began to taunt their Catholic 
countrymen with “deserting the pure faith of their patron saint” ! 
St. Patrick was a Protestant, forsooth, because for a iong while the 
Irish Church kept to the old unreformed date for Easter and had a 
tonsure of its own, and because St. Columbaaus spoke rather sharply 
in his letters to Pope Boniface IV.! Why, St. Columbanus expressly 
says, “‘ You are the head,” and no Western Christian in those days 
ever dreamed of any other. Discipline was not yet perfected, for 
Hildebrand had not as yet succeeded to the tiara ; but we might as 
well call Bishop Grostéte a Protestant as apply the epithet to any 
of the Scotic saints. It was a mean device, worthy of the days when 
Archbishop Price, of Cashel, unroofed the glorious old cathedral 
(what part had escaped the Cromwellians) and sold the materials, 


' Allen was one of the worst of Thomas Cromwell’s visitors of monasteries, and 
did things which made even his employer ashamed as well as alarmed. 
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thenceforth fixing his throne in the poor little parish church down 
below, because it was too much trouble for him to climb the “ Rock” 
for daily or even weekly prayers. The contrast between Price, the 
vandal, in his palace (and a palace it is, the Protestant dean lives there 
now) and his Catholic contemporary hiding out of the way in a poor 
thatched cabin in Thurles, is typical of the two churches; the one 
had wealth and nothing else, the other was the people’s church, 
having been persecuted along with them. Converts? Oh, yes; 
when no Catholic could hold land, when estates were only saved 
by the friendliness of Protestant trustees, when a younger son by 
conforming could oust the rest from their inheritance, it some- 
times happened that outward conformity was inevitable. ‘ You’ve 
perilled your soul,” said a priest to Lady Thomond when she went 
to church and took the sacrament. “Well, well,” was the reply, 
“ better an old woman should burn than that the O’Briens of Thomond 
should lose their own.” A reply as grand in its way as St. Just’s : 
“Que mon nom soit flétri pourvu que la France soit libre!” When 
Lord Oranmore conformed, his rector wanted to catechise him : 
“What are your reasons?” No answer. ‘*Come, come; what 
do you conform for?” “For ,Oranmore ;” and on this scarcely 
satisfactory ground the parson was forced to admit him to com- 
munion. 

Well, it has been impossible to make St. Patrick a party to 
religious strife. All Ireland reverences him. Papal commission or 
not, he is the national saint. I am sure that even my friend Mr. J. P. 
Prendergast, of “ The Cromwellian Settlement,” who says : “ Had the 
Irish only remained honest pagans, Ireland perhaps had been un- 
conquered still,” will yield to no one in reverence for him who dealt 
Irish paganism its deathblow. ‘The people love him now as they seem 
to have loved him from the first. He speaks of baptising his thou- 
sands; and yet of being sometimes in peril of his life—forced, 
e.g. to pay for an escort when going across into Connaught. Once 
a chief vowed to kill him, but possibly by divine monition his 
charioteer Odran said: “I am now a long time charioteering for 
thee, master; let me to-day sit in the chief seat, for I am weary, and 
be thou charioteer.” The spear that was meant for Patrick pierced 
Odran. What shall we say ? that it was the older pre-Scotic race who 
accepted him, while the Milidh mostly stood out against his teaching ? 
That is the view of the late Rev. W. A. O’Conor, whose “ History of 
the Irish People” I heartily commend to all who wish to catch the true 
spirit of Irish story. Patrick always talks of the Hiberionaces. It was 
they, not the Scots, whose voices called him, and to whom he preaches. 
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He speaks of una Scotta (one Scotic lady) of noble birth and 
great beauty, who followed him, and says, “sons and daughters of 
Scotic chiefs are seen tobe monks and nuns of Christ,” as if this was 
something exceptional. But in the generation after him the Church 
had gathered all into its net; the land was studded with monas- 
teries, each with its school ; the abbot was usually of the lineage of 
the chief in whose tribe the monastery was ; and the monks be- 
came a sort of religious clan, Christianity as introduced by Patrick 
having been elastic enough to accommodate itself to the conditions 
of tribal life. 

No one, I venture to say, can fully understand the Irish question 
without studying the social state of the early Irish under that Brehon 
code in which Sir H. Maine found (“ Early History of Institutions ”) 
such unexpected analogy with the English Common Law. And in 
studying that state, one comes perforce across the grand figure of 
Patrick. He is foretold by the Druids; he is brought (in the 
legends, not in the “Confessio”) face to face with kings and their 
magicians ; he stamps the cross on the pillar-stones of unknown 
antiquity which he found the people reverencing they knew not why; 
he revives dead chiefs to momentary life and brings them out of their 
cairns to receive baptism and to be saved. He is part and parcel 
of the early life of the race, and he has belonged to it in a special 
manner ever since. ‘Why, you make him,” says some one at my 
elbow, “a sort of spiritual Home Ruler.” There is much truth 
underlying that joke. Patrick was in more than one sense the prophet 
of Nationalism ; some of us will live to enthrone him as its arch-priest. 
That he is unnoticed in the English Church calendar—a calendar 
which includes such certainly less-known personages as Machutus and 
Enurchus— is an instance of how Ireland has always been treated as 
a nation apart. Is it Mr. Froude or Canon Kingsley who sums up 
our Irish hagiology as “a few grotesque saints ”—good enough for 
“the hypogorillaceous Celt,” as the latter gentleman courteously 
styled us? 

HENRY STUART FAGAN, 


I always like to recommend books to those who care to study a subject. There 
is Dr. Henthorn Todd’s “ Life,” published almost a generation ago, very good 
but too much weighted with questions about the ptimatial claims of Armagh. 
There is Mr. Whitley Stokes’s ‘* Tripartite Life” (Rolls Series) with its valuable 
introduction, and the text of the ‘* Confessio,” &c. This is the book for scholars, 
above all if they are Irish scholars. There are Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s ‘‘ Legends 
of St. Patrick.” Of these far the most powerful is ‘*The Disbelief of Milcho.” 
The legend says that Miliuc, rather than be preached to by his former slave, 
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burnt his house over his own head. Mr. de Vere hints that in this case the clan 
was favourable to the new teaching though the chief stood out against it : 


In two days more the accursed will be here, 

And blacken yonder Sleemish with his crew 
Descending. Then those idiots, kerne and slave, 
Full swarm will fly to meet him. Fool, fool, fool ! 
The man hath snared me with the gifts he sent, 
Else had I barred the mountain— now too late, 
My people in revolt. Whole weeks that horde 
Will throng my courts demanding board and bed. 
The man I hate will rise and open shake 

The invincible barrier of his wild new Faith, 

Till all that hear him shout, like winds or waves, 
Belief, and I be left sole recusant ; 

Or else perhaps that Fury who prevails 

At times.o’er knee joints of reluctant men, 

By magic imped, may crumble into dust 

By force my disbelief. 
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VICTORIAN LITERATURE. 


Part I. 


N studying the literature of the nineteenth century, and the life 
which that literature reflects and represents, we may find it 
both convenient and accurate to recognise three distinct periods. 
The first extends from the beginning of the century to the year 1830 
or thereabouts ; this is the period of Wordsworth and Shelley. The 
second extends from the close of the first to about 1870 ; this is the 
period of Carlyle, Tennyson (if we may venture to omit his title and 
speak of him in the old familiar way), Browning, Dickens, ‘Thackeray, 
and “ George Eliot.” The third is now running its course. It can 
scarcely be said to have brought forward, as yet at least, any writer 
of equal importance with the great masters that distinguish the pre- 
ceding periods. It seems a period rather of abundant cleverness 
than of supreme genius. But it is too early yet to pronounce its 
character. Possibly, though for certain reasons not probably, some 
star may arise of surpassing brilliancy, which may illumine these 
concluding years of the century with a special and enduring glory. 

Now in dealing with Victorian literature, it is, of course, with the 
two latter periods we are particularly concerned. And I shall first 
of all point out how these two periods are marked off from the first 
period. Later on we shall see how they are parted from each other. 

If it is true, as certainly it is and cannot but be, that literature, to 
repeat the phrase already used, reflects and represents the life of the 
age to which it belongs, then in defining literary epochs we shall find 
it serviceable to look at the general history—at the political and 
social history—of the country whose literature we are surveying. In 
the present case it can easily be shown that the decade from 1830 to 
1840 was one of wide general movement and change, and that the 
decade from 1860 to 1870 was also remarkable in the same way— 
that is, that the middle of the three periods named lies between 
two epochs of noticeable departures. If it is wished to be more 
precise, we might perhaps take the first two Reform Bills as suffi- 
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ciently suggestive for our purpose-—the Reform Bill of 1832, and 
that of 1867. 

Let us consider a little the decade from 1830 to 1840—the 
decade that witnessed the Queen’s accession. It was a time of 
singular activity and innovation in all departments of life. ‘The pro- 
longed reaction produced by the wild excesses of the first French 
Revolution was at last exhausting itself. Ideas of political advance 
that had been put aside for more than a generation began once more 
to be ardently and irrepressibly entertained. Democracy began to 
feel its strength and to make its strength felt. It was clear to all 
that had eyes to see and ears to hear that things could not go on in 
the old groove—that the old arrangements must be readjusted and 
expanded—that for new needs there must be new accommodations. 
It was no longer possible to resist the clamorous outcry of excluded 
populations for some share in the government of the country of 
which they formed so large and rapidly increasing and so important 
a part. And so the democratic movement in England won its first 
paramount recognition in the passing of the first Reform Bill. No 
wonder if there was then much extravagant elation and hope, to be 
inevitably followed by some disappointment and depression. But, 
whatever came afterwards, whatever evils and troubles beyond the 
medical efficacy of Reform Bills, men, to begin with, were elate and 
hopeful. ‘ The world’s great age” seemed beginning anew ; “ the 
golden years ” seemed returning. And in all directions, along with 
this political energy, both just before and just after 1832, there were 
accomplished new developments and signal discoveries. It was in 
the year 1830 that our railway system was inaugurated. And since 
the printing-press, no invention perhaps has exerted an influence 
comparable with that of the steam-engine ; by bringing distant people 
into close and intimate communication, it has made easily possible 
full and effective conference on all matters, not only on those of 
business ; and it is by such conferences, such unhampered inter- 
changes of thought and feeling and tendency that national impulses 
are quickened and matured. Yet further were the obstacles of space 
removed by the introduction of the electric telegraph. It was in the 
year 1837 that that momentous invention was first successfully em- 
ployed: the first scene, the London and Blackwall railway. In 1838 
a steamer crossed the Atlantic, though an eminent savant had proved 
such a feat absolutely impracticable. Meanwhile, in 1834, we have 
a substantial proof that the national conscience was awakening to its 
duty in respect of the education of the people. In that year was 
made the first education grant. It was but a paltry sum for such a 
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purpose—some £ 20,000 ; but its importance is not to be estimated 
by its amount, In 1836 the newspaper stamp tax was reduced from 
4d. to 1d. ; the advertisement tax from 3s. 6d. to 1s. 6d. In 1837 
the proposal of a penny postage was first brought forward by 
Rowland Hill; it was adopted two years afterwards. Nor, as illus- 
trating the various activity of the time and the valuable additions 
then made to our material conveniences and comforts, will any 
householder think it out of place or é#fra dignitatem if he is reminded 
or informed that lucifer matches came into use in 1834. 

Much more might be here recorded to show the eventfulness of the 
decade we are now considering, but perhaps enough has been said 
for our special purpose. What we have now to note, and what it is 
our special business to note, is how in literature too, at this time, the 
old things passed away, and behold all things became new—how the 
new political and social movement is, as it was bound to be, accom- 
panied and interpreted by a new literary movement. 

This decade, in fact, witnesses the final passing away of a great 
race, and the advent of their successors. 

The greatest literary figure of modern days vanished at this time 
from the ken of Europe—in the spring of 1832 Goethe died. But 
to confine ourselves to England, at this time there were taken from 
our midst Scott (in ’32), Coleridge (in ’34), Lamb (also in ’34), not 
to mention miscellaneously Crabbe (’32), Mrs. Hemans (’35), Hannah 
More (’33), Hogg (’35), Mackintosh (’32), Jeremy Bentham (’32), 
James Mill (’36), Malthus (’34), Cobbett (’35), Hazlitt (30), Wilber- 
force (’33), Robert Hall (31), Godwin (’36). Some years before 
the Italian winds had blown away the ashes of Shelley, and the 
heart of Keats had ceased to feel its capacity of misery, and 
Byron had died worthily and nobly, whatever shall be said of his life. 
‘There still survived, amongst others of lesser name, Landor, Hallam, 
Rogers, Southey, Moore, and he who, as many think, and may well 
be thought, is the foremost genius of his generation—Wordsworth., 
But of all these their best writings had been written. The work 
of Southey, for instance, was well-nigh done. While he was engaged 
on his edition of Cowper, a terrible domestic trouble befell him, and 
presently his health broke down, and, though he lived on till 1843, 
his intelligence never returned ; though he still fondly handled his 
dearly loved books, he could not gather their meaning. And for 
Moore, too, an inferior lyrist at the best, a time of similar darkness 
was coming. Wordsworth lived on in growing honour till 1850, 
when Tennyson received the laurel 


Greener from the brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base, 
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But, indeed, his work too was done long before the end came. 
Not that for him in his latter years the light of reason was ever 
quenched, as in those other distressing cases, though a severe afflic- 
tion sorely tried the old man. He still sang on, but his voice had 
lost its pristine charm. As late as 1837 he wrote “ Memorials of a 
Tour in Italy,” a collection not indeed without interest, for it contains 
the “ Musings near Aquapendente” and the well-known generous 


? 


reference to Scott as “the whole world’s darling,” and also indig- 
nant references to the fallen state of Italy, and ardent wishes for a 
new era, which have happily been since accomplished. “Italia,” he 
cries, as he stands by the shore of Lago Morto: 


Italia ! on the surface of thy spirit 

(Too aptly emblemed by that torpid lake) 
Shall a few partial breezes only creep ? 

3e its depths quickened ; what thou dost inherit 
Of the world’s hopes, dare to fulfil; awake, 
Mother of heroes, from thy death-like sleep. 


And after 1837 he wrote occasionally, as, for instance, the two 
sonnets to Miss Fenwick in 1840. But certainly he wrote nothing that 
increased his fame. Indeed, it was at the end of the eighteenth 
century and the very beginning of the nineteenth that the genius of 
Wordsworth was at its best, and produced its most perfect fruit. His 
reputation would scarcely have been less than it is—it might possibly 
have been greater—had he kept silence the last half of his life. Still, 
his venerable figure stands out conspicuous for us in the opening 
years of the Victorian period. Though to some of the rising genera- 
tion, as to Mr. Browning (see Browning’s letter in Grosart’s ‘* Words- 
worth’s Prose Works”), he seemed “a lost leader,” it was at this time 
he enjoyed his greatest popularity. Certainly, whether then “lost ” 
or not, he had been a great leader—a great deliverer. Quite recently 
he had delivered the soul of a certain John Stuart Mill from a 
bondage that was becoming intolerable, and was paralysing all his 
powers—from the bondage of an education that had left half his 
nature untouched and hard. And for many others he had performed 
a like inestimable service, so that men looked up to him as some- 
thing more than a poet in the ordinary use of the term—they looked 
up to him as a prophet, as a high priest in a wider sense than the 


ecclesiastical. 
Ife, too, upon a wintry clime 
Had fallen—on this iron time 
Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 
He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round. 

He spoke, and loosed our heart in tears. 
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He Jaid us, as we lay at birth, 

On the cool, flowery lap of earth ; 
Smiles broke from us, and we had ease. 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sunlit fields again ; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 
Our youth return’d ; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 

The freshness of the early world. 


* Our youth returned.” What a noble conception of the poet’s 
office this phrase suggests! It is assuredly his prime business to 
keep us young in spirit, or make us young again if we have grown 
secular and old—-to keep or make us capable of simple and innocent 
enjoyments, tender-natured and sensitive, quickly sympathetic. 
Wordsworth beyond doubt exercised a highly important influence on 
the generation that succeeded his own—as, for example, on Tennyson— 
and must be carefully taken into account by anyone who would 
understand the growth and development of Victorian poetry and 
Victorian thought. The reverence of his younger contemporaries 
was some compensation, let us hope, for the loss of coeval friends, 
which he, like all who grow old, was fated to experience. In a 
characteristic manner he expressed his sense of loneliness and of the 
everlasting mystery of life and death in lines which enclose so much 
literary history that we might well quote them here if space per- 
mitted, the lines entitled (Wordsworth was often not very happy in 
his titles) “ Extempore Effusion upon the Death of James Hogg,” 
written in November 1835. 

So much do our limits permit us to say of the race that was 
passing in the decade 1830-40. Now let us turn to the race that was 
advancing, the race to which belong the great masters of the Victorian 
period— Macaulay, Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Mill, Whewell, and others, whose names have become “ familiar in 
our mouths as household words.” Let us notice also the noble band 
of scientists—Darwin, Lyell, Faraday, the younger (John) Herschell, 
Owen, Sidgwick, Murchison. All these and others were coming to 
the front some fifty or fifty-five years ago ; and these are they who 
have given the Victorian age whatever intellectual glory it wears for 
its crown. 

Macaulay and Dickens became famous all at once. It was .not 
till after some years of waiting that the voices of Carlyle, of Tennyson, 
of Browning, of Thackeray won a hearing. But about the year 
1830 all these writers were connected, or becoming connected, with 
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literature ; and by the time of the Queen’s accession they had all 
won some degree of distinction. Macaulay’s Essay on Milton was 
published in 1825, when he was only just twenty-five years of age ; and 
by its singular gift of style at once secured him a popularity which went 
on increasing to the end of his life, and which probably will, tosome 
extent, be retained, though at present suffering, as Dickens’s fame too 
is suffering, from the reaction inevitable from excessive laudation, 
Carlyle had won his famous battle with the Everlasting No, which 
under changed names is described in “Sartor Resartus,” and in the 
year 1830 was vainly endeavouring to persuade London publishers 
to bring out this now so famous work. It was in 1834 that he finally 
left his hermitage at Craigenputtoch and settled in the then out-of- 
the-way street in Chelsea which will be associated with his name for 
ever, or at least until that day comes when London is a mere heap of 
ruins, and the planet earth is as extinct and dead as the moon, 
“Sartor Resartus ” was by that time coming out in Fraser’s Magazine, 
to the serious detriment of that serial’s sale, so perplexed was the 
general reader by both the thought and the style of this strange con- 
tributor, so utterly unable to recognise the advent of a new great 
humorist and a great prophet, who was to stir and move his age as 
no other man stirred and moved it, who above all others ina time 
that tended to the grossest mammon-worship and to say to its soul, 
“Soul, take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry,” was to excite in the 
hearts of men a noble rebellion against a life merely mechanical and 
material, who, in short, was to be one of the most powerful spiritual 
forces of the Victorian period. Some three years later, in 1837, when 
his work on the “I’rench Revolution ” was published, the supremacy 
of the genius of this Scottish border peasant began to be perceived, 
and in no long time he took his throne amongst the intellectual kings of 
his day. In the year 1830 the energy of Dickens, struggling bravely 
with adverse fortune, had raised him from surroundings that might well 
have subdued and prostrated a less vigorous nature to the reporters’ 
gallery in the House of Commons, and made possible for him the 
brilliant career that was to be his. Presently he applied his hand to 
sketching scenes from the life he saw around him, and discovered 
powers of observation and powers of insight into certain types of 
character and certain ranks of society that made him the founder and 
the unequalled master of a new novelistic school. His papers, after- 
wards reprinted as “ Sketches by Boz,” began to appear in 1834. At 
the time of the Queen’s accession the “ Pickwick Papers ” were in the 
course of publication. Probably there have never been any other 
years, in the history of England at least, in which people were so con- 
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vulsed with laughter as in the years 1836 and 1837; one seems to 
hear the incessant roar across the half-century that separates us. We 
are not so overwhelmed as its first readers were ; but even now can 
one easily mention a more laughter-moving book than the “ Post- 
humous Papers of the Pickwick Club?” And is not the moving of 
laughter, of hearty, healthy, innocent laughter, “ of mirth that after no 
repentance draws,” an excellent service to perform for the world? 
We have it on good authority, if authority is wanted, that there is a 
time to laugh ; but it seems true many persons never remember that 
delightful fact. ‘They find time to scold, to grumble, to denounce ; 
but they are too busy, they tell us, I suppose with scolding and such 
vocations, to laugh. Yet a good common laugh is one of the best 
and hopefullest bonds of good fellowship—one of the most effective 
solvents of ill-feeling. What the French call “ gaicty ” in style may 
be something superior.to the power of moving laughter ; but still 
there are few persons who can make the world laugh heartily. So we 
do not depreciate the serviceableness of Dickens if we say nothing 
more of him than that he provided his age with good honest laughter. 
But he did much more, as we shall presently see. Tennyson may 
be said, like a preceding master of his craft, to have lisped in numbers. 
He and one of his six brothers (Charles) published a volume of 
poems when they were yet schoolboys (1827). At Cambridge, in 
1829, he performed the dubious feat of writing the successful Univer- 
sity Prize Poem on the fascinating subject of “’Timbuctoo.” In the 
following year he produced his first independent collection of pieces ; 
and in 1832 a second collection. From both these volumes some 
things were preserved and reproduced ten years later. The main 
interest of all these earlier efforts is that they bring the future 
laureate before us in his poetic apprenticeship, and illustrate the 
curious care and faithful industry with which he trained himself for 
the noble ministry to which he felt himself called. His individuality 
of style, already apparent, had to make its own audience—had to 
create the taste which was to appreciate it. And thus he met with 
no cordial reception from the current critics ; for indeed very few 
of the so-called critics are at all in advance of the public for whom 
they cater, are anything more than the spokesmen of the prevailing 
schools. Thus the rising ‘Tennyson had but little cause for gratitude— 
I do not say none, for happily real critics do exist, though they are 
scarce—to the literary judgments of the day. However, his cold 
reception probably did him an undesigned service : it made him, to 
use Wordsworth’s phrase, “a severe critic of himself,” and saved him 
from the temptation to which great popularity might have exposed 
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him, of writing too fast and profusely. Moreover, a great trouble for 
a time shrank the’streams of his genius. In 1833 Arthur Hallam, his 
most intimate friend, one of the most brilliant of the brilliant 
Cambridge set to which the undergraduate poet belonged, was 
suddenly taken away from what seemed to be the good to come. 


Beneath Vienna’s fatal walls 
God’s finger touched him, and he slept. 


And for a while Tennyson wrestled with this mighty sorrow. It 
was but slowly that he recovered heart and voice. The chief work 
of the next following years was that series of passionate outcries, not 
published till long after they were completed or all but completed 
(it was published in 1850), which is known as the “In Memoriam,” and 
which amongst Tennyson’s longer poems is surely the one that is 
likely to preserve his memory. We may picture Tennyson, then, in 
the decade we are surveying as rapidly maturing and perfecting 
himself in the art of expression, and also gathering in the deep 
darkness and amidst the lightning flashes of a great affliction the 
knowledge and the wisdom that were to make his technical mastery of 
value in giving it worthy themes, the ultimate themes of all literature, 
the themes of life and death, of endurance and rebellion, of hope and 
despair. 

Among Tennyson’s other contemporaries at Cambridge and at 
Trinity College was a certain William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Thackeray’s lively sense of the ridiculous had already shown itself 
at the Charterhouse ; but it was long before he took his proper place 
amongst the princes of his time. He, too, noted the subject of the 
University Prize Poem, in 1829, and professes to print in the Svod— 
an undergraduate serial so called—some lines that formed part of his 
own competitive effort, lines that give indications of the facility and the 
humour that in fuller forms were to characterise his masterpieces: 

In Africa (a quarter of the world) 

Men’s skins are black, their hair is crisp and curled ; 

And somewhere there, unknown to public view, 

A mighty city lies, called Timbuctoo, 

There stalks the tiger, ‘on the lion sta ‘ 

Who sometimes eats the luckless blackamoors. 

Desolate Afric ! thou art lovely yet !! 

One heart yet beats which ne’er thee shall forget. 

What though thy maidens are a blackish brown, 

Does virtue dwell in whiter breasts alone ? 

Oh no, oh no, oh no, oh no, oh no! 
It shall not, must not, cannot e’er be so. 
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The day shall come when Albion’s self shall feel 
Stern Afric’s wrath, and writhe ’neath Affic’s steel. 
I see her tribes the hill of glory mount, 

And sell their sugars on their own account ; 

While round her throne the prostrate nations come, 
Sue for her rice, and barter for her rum ! 


It was to the readers of /vaser’s Magasine that Thackeray first 
gave a real taste of his quality, but the exact date of his forming that 
important connection seems not at present ascertainable. Anthony 
Trollope, in the volume on Thackeray in the “Men of Ietters 
Series”—a volume neither for information nor discernment quite 
worthy of that excellent series—says that Thackeray is not in the 
famous symposium picture of January 1835; but surely he is there, 
the fifth figure on Maginn’s right hand. So that the Fraserian 
connection must have begun not later than 1834, which, as we have 
seen, was precisely the year in which Dickens was first attempting 
original composition. But Dickens quickly outstripped Thackeray 
in the race for fame. When, on Seymour’s death, a new illustrator 
was needed for the “ Pickwick Papers,” Thackeray offered himself 
in that capacity. His offer was declined, no doubt on just grounds ; 
for Thackeray, though fond of drawing, and putting into his sketches 
abundant humour, scems never to have had patience and ability to 
acquire technical accuracy. But at last his Avaser papers attratted 
notice. In 1837 he started the Yellowplush Correspondence ; in 
1840 appeared “ A Shabby Genteel Story.” 

Of all this new generation, the most precocious was certainly 
John Stuart Mill. He began his contributions to the Westminster 
Review in 1824, when he was only some eighteen years of age. 
Two years subsequently there fell on his spirit that darkness which, 
as we have seen, the study of Wordsworth dispersed or reduced ; and 
very shortly afterwards, ever bent on some good service for his day 
and generation, he became one of the noblest and best influences 
of his time. About the year 1837, stimulated by the perusal of 
Whewell’s “ History of the Inductive Sciences,” he was devoting his 
attention to those studies of Zogic which resulted in his two memorable 
volumes in 1843. 

But our space forbids our going into further details about the 
decade 1830-40. We have demonstrated sufficiently for our present 
purpose how it is one of those important transitional times in 
which a well-defined era closes, and another not less definite 


commences, 
A few years later the great writers we have named were joined by 
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others of scarcely less note—by Charlotte Bronté, “ George Eliot,” Mr. 
Ruskin, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Professors Huxley and ‘Tyndall. Of 
this distinguished group several, happily, are still with us ; but it may 
be convenient, as we think it would also be exact, to associate them 
rather with the middle than with the concluding period of the 
nineteenth century. Charlotte Bronté’s three famous novels were 
all published between 1847 and 1853. ‘George Eliot’s” best work, 
with the exception of ‘‘ Middlemarch,” belongs to the fifties and 
the sixties, and “‘ Middlemarch” came out early in the seventies. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “Social Statics” appeared in 1851; his 
“Principles of Psychology ” in 1855 ; his “ Principles of Biology” in 
1864. Huxley was already prominent in the world of science in 
1854. It was in 1856 that he and Tyndall made their famous 
exploration of glaciers. 

Let us now consider the literature whose incoming we have 
pointed out at such length as our limits permit. 

This may be done in several ways. We might take the different 
literary departments one by one, and observe how far each has flour- 
ished during the period we are studying ; or we might adopt the per- 
sonal method, and pass in review some three or four of the distinguished 
figures who have done most to express and to direct the tendencies of 
the age ; or we might follow a merely chronological arrangement ; 
or, lastly, we might select some of the leading ideas or characteristics 
of the time, and try to show what various embodiment these have 
found in the current literature. It is this last method I propose now 
to follow. 

I will briefly dwell upon what seems to be the special feature of 
our age—viz. its various and many-sided activity, its incessant and 
thorough movement, or what, perhaps, might be called its revolu- 
tionary character; and then I will illustrate two special phases of 
this general characteristic—viz. the democratic movement and the 
scientific. 

It can scarcely be doubted, I think, that the nineteenth century 
will hereafter be regarded as one of the great transitional centuries of 
history—as a century resembling in this respect the fifteenth or the 
fifth—a century of dissolution, and also in some sort, let us hope, of 
reconstruction—a century of transformation. In the last century 
there was prevailing the idea of stationariness—the idea that the social 
system could be maintained permanently in the condition at which 
it had arrived. ‘There was prevailing the idea of finality in politics 
and in other provinces of thought and of action. For example, men 
looked back at the Great Revolution of 1688 as if it had done all 
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that wanted doing—as if it had settled and arranged things for ever— 
as if under the shadow of it they might repose undisturbed and 
placid. This curious peace of mind was first rudely disturbed by 
the convulsions that shook France and all the world as the eighteenth 
century closed. Still, England trusted that by a vigorous policy of 
restraint and suppression it might manage to keep down the forces that 
were beginning to make the country tremble and quake—forces whose 
energy and intention it was then difficult indeed to calculate, and of 
which the sudden emission might well be deeply dreaded. Happily, 
with the good practical sense that has saved us from so many a 
collision that might have been fatal, concessions were presently 
made; these new forces, which it was impossible to hold in lasting 
durance, received a judicious recognition; and we turned over to a 
new page of our history. Even after the first Reform Bill men 
could still dream of renewing the old quiet. An eminent statesman 
could advise his constituents to “rest and be thankful.” But rest 
was not yet to be our fortune. We had passed into a period of 
unrest—into a period of great discontent and uneasinesses, of new 
aspirations and strivings, of death pains and birth pains. Our 
outward habits were greatly changed. Our being was moved 
to its inmost depths. Creeds of evety kind were questioned and 
revised or rejected. Beliefs that we thought eternal proved 
strangely temporary and transient. Indeed, there was nothing in 
any region of life that could evade the daring, relentless scrutiny of 
this new era. 

Now let us see how our literature reflects and images just such 
an age. ‘Tennyson, Browning, Dickens, Carlyle, ‘‘ George Eliot,” all 
in one degree or another, in one way or another, represent just such 
an age. 

Tennyson in the earlier part of his life and his poetry kept himself 
in close contact with his time. In his later years he has lost or 
relinquished such contact. The movements, whose infancy and 
adolescence he watched without any or with slight apprehension, and 
cheered with his choicest songs, have now left him behind, so 
strangely swift has been their pace, so unexpected their developments. 
Now, in their full strength and vigour, he regards them with but little 
sympathy; he is like some godfather who is appalled at the manners, 
and what seems to him the turbulence and recklessness, of the adult 
whose childish gambols he used to look on with so warm an affection. 
Compare the laureate’s “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” with the 
* Locksley Hall” of his youth, and what a tale of change and move- 
ment is suggested to us. In both poems he illustrates the temper of 
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his age; but in the earlier one his sanguine spirit exults in the eager 
activity he sees around him. It exactly recalls for us that stage in 
the modern movement when all seemed good and promising, and 
fear of excess was not excited. "Disgusted with his lady-love’s trea- 
son, the hero appeals to his wondrous mother-age, for shelter and 
succour. He sees keenly the evils around him, but he does not 
despair; he does not mistrust the future. He is tempted to think 
there might be calm for him in some distant “ isle of Eden,” far away 
from the impetuous life that rushes on all sides. 


There, methinks, would be enjoyment more than in this march of mind, 
In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake mankind. 


But the idea of stagnation repels him; his old delight in a vital 
activity returns, and with a hearty cheer he bids the world move on : 


Not in.vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range. 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change, 
Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day: 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 


Anothet of Tennyson’s poems which it is highly interesting to read 
in the light of his age is his “ Ulysses.” Through the lips of the old 
Greek he gives voice to the yearnings of his day. Dante, as is well 
known, had turned the story of Ulysses to the same account. The 
spirit of the early Renaissance had recognised in it an excellent 
symbol. But not the less significant for this previous interpretation 
is the nineteenth-century rendering of it. Certainly, it is true that the 
nineteenth-century aspirations are often undefined and vague. Long- 
fellow’s popular verses called “ Excelsior” may be said perhaps to 
express this vagueness. The passion for knowledge, for the explora- 
tion of its limitless fields, for the annexation of new kingdoms of science 
and thought is what actuates the modern Ulysses. He is intent 


To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bounds of human thought. 


The latter line exactly reminds us of the uncontrollable ambition of 
the modern mind—its insatiable and implacable thirst for fresh 


conquests, 
Come; my friends, 
Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, arid setting well in order sniite 
The svunding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
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Notice the vast uncertainty of their destination as given in the 
following lines: — 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down : 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Tho’ much is taken, much abides ; and tho’ 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we arc ; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield, 


What finer wording could there be of the modern spirit of tireless 
investigation ? But, indeed, throughout his poetry, sympathetically 
or antipathetically, Tennyson reflects his age with singular faithfulness. 
I am not sure that any other poet has been so largely and fully the 
spokesman of his age. To use a Hamletian metaphor, he has been 
the instrument on which his age has played its various tunes. Nor 
am I sure that a poet who is so specially the spokesman of his own 
age and its notions, will not be found of the less value by future ages- 
The supreme poets are “not of an age, but for all time,” or, rather, 
they belong to their respective ages, but to all other ages besides. The 
lesser poets are limited to their ages. Immersed in the present, for 
future readers, except for the historical student, they have less interest. 
Certainly Tennyson mirrors his age in-a wonderful manner. But our 
space permits but one more illustration. How admirably the tran- 
sitional character of the century is rendered in the famous passage in 
which King Arthur, with shatter’d casque, his “ brow Striped with 
dark blood,” his face white and colourless, is placed, disabled and 
broken, in the barge to go 


To the island- valley of Avilion! 


He is the representative of a great age that is being superseded, of 
a system that, after noble service done, is making room for a new 
system which also shall be nobly serviceable; of a régime that has 
waxed old as doth a garment, and is being put aside for a vesture 
new-woven and new-dyed. Sir Bedivere exactly images those persons 
who hold indiscriminately to the old ideas and the old ways; who cling 
blindly to the skirts of the past, and can never see that the costume 
they have admired is threadbare and discoloured, and ragged and 
rotten. ‘They “love not wisely but too well.” They cannot conceive 
that life may be worth living—may be lived nobly—under other forms 
than those with which they are familiar. In all transitional ages you 
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may hear the piteous outcries of these weak, forlorn brethren. They 
would forbid and obstruct the departure of their Arthur, although 
indeed he is dying, and would fondly cherish a mere corpse, from 
which, alas! there must needs proceed corruption and plague. 


Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere : 
‘‘ Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go ? 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes ? 
For now I see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 
Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 
But now the whole Round Table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world, 
And I, the last, go forth companionless, 
And the days darken round me, and the years, 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds.” 
And slowly answered Arthur from the barge : 
‘* The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world,” 


In Browning, too, we may easily see reflected the perpetual in- 
quisitiveness and unsettlement of the age. Browning’s own religious 
belief never falters ; but he portrays current scepticisms in such works 
as the “ Death in the Desert ” and “La Saisiaz.” In Paracelsus he 
gives a memorable enunciation of the idea of progress. It is to be 
feared that many people confound the ideas of movement and pro- 
gress, which, it is clear, are extremely different. A man may walk, 
and walk with exemplary vigour, along what is unfortunately quite 
the wrong road for him, if he has any particular destination in view. 
He moves, but he does not progress. But we may presume he thinks 
he is progressing—that his motto is progress. And let us hope that 
much of the movement of our time is really progressive. Browning 
thus describes his ideals, and endeavours to guide the impulses of 


the age accordingly : 
Progress is 

The law of life, man’s self is not yet Man! 
Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth, 
While only here and there a star dispels 
The darkness, here and there a towering mind 
O’erlooks its prostrate fellows, 


And he goes on to dwell sanguinely on the fresh start that life seems 
making. Of course the words refer, in the first instance, to the early 
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sixteenth century ; but there cannot be a doubt they are largely 
suggested by the poet’s immediate environment. 


Prognostics told 
Man’s near approach ; so in man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendour ever on before, 
In that eternal circle run by life. 
For men begin to pass their nature’s bound, 
And find new hopes and cares which fast supplant 
Their proper joys and griefs ; they outgrow all 
The narrow creeds of right and wrong, which fade 
Before the unmeasured thirst for good ; while peace 
Rises within them ever more and more. 


JOHN W. HALES, 








(Zo be concluded.) 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THe Evecrric Rupture or METALS. 


HEN a weak conductor of electricity is over-exerting itself by 
carrying a current that is too much for its sectional area, it 
grows hotter and hotter in proportion to the overstrain, and finally 
becomes brilliant, like the poor overworked strips and films in our 
electric glow-lamps. Nahrwold showed some time ago that platinum 
wire thus ill-treated actually perspires, exudes or throws off some of 
its substance, sufficient to form a metallic incrustation or faint 
mirror-like deposit on the walls of a glass tube surrounding it. 

In a recent number of the Annalen der Physik und Chemie is a 
paper by Dr. Alfred Berliner, in which he shows that this is due to 
the gases occluded (condensed and hidden) within the substance of 
the platinum. Palladium which occludes within itself so marvellous 
a quantity of hydrogen displays still greater incrustation than platinum. 

I suspect that the old lecture-table experiments of exploding gold 
leaf and thin metal wires by including them in the circuit of discharge 
of a powerful Leyden jar battery depends, in some measure, on the 
outburst of their occluded gases. The paper against which such 
wires are laid is metallised, and the gold is injected into the glass 
plates between which the gold leaf is laid. 

This is not at all surprising, as we know that the energies of heat and 
electric tension are essentially repulsive ; they must forcibly expand the 
internal gases, and drive them out so violently as to disintegrate and 
force some of the metal with them ; or, adopting the generally received 
view of such occlusion as that of hydrogen in palladium, viz. that an 
alloy of metallic hydrogen, or hydrogenium, is formed, we may regard 
such alloy as bodily expanded, and some of it driven violently/outwards. 

Berliner’s theory, so far as I know, is new in reference to metals, 
but the action is identical in its nature to that which I observed 
more than thirty years ago as occurring to the incandescent carbon 
of King’s electric light (see “ Science in Short Chapters,” page 81). 
There the occluded gases were driven out, and actually collected in 
the Torricellian tube, which was filmed with a delicate but incon- 
venient deposit of carbon. My theory of this action has since been 
fully confirmed on a vast scale by the manufacturers of glow-lamps, 


and is practically acted upon in the construction of all such lamps 
FF2 
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This driving out and removal of the occluded gases constitutes one 
of the important modern improvements of electric lighting. Without 
it the delicate wicks now used would be very short lived, practically 
worthless. When dead, buried, and decomposed I may possibly 
receive some credit for the discovery and exposition of this. 





THE NUTRITIVE VALUE oF FIsH. 


O. ATWATER has been working on the comparative 

e absorption of fish and flesh-meat in the alimentary canal, 

in the course of an inquiry into the chemical composition of fish 

undertaken on behalf of the United States Fishery Commission. He 

finds that, weight for weight in dry matter, fish is equivalent to /eax 

meat (meat quite freed from fat) as a source of nitrogenous food, and 
he speaks most decisively as to the importance of fish as food. 

In such insistence he is not likely to be misunderstood by 
chemists, but he may be by those who have accepted the popular 
notion that fish supply especially valuable brain food, on account of 
the phosphorus they are supposed to contain. This idea is utterly 
fallacious, the phosphorescence of dead fishes having no connection 
whatever with the element phosphorus ; no more has the phos- 
phorescence of the living glowworm, the firefly, or the centipede. 
A large number of substances besides phosphorus are phospho- 
rescent, and in living animals the giving out of light appears to be 
but a modification of the ordinary vital function of giving out heat, 
or, otherwise stated, animal light replaces animal heat—but a small 
difference, seeing that heat and light are modes of material motion 
differing from each other only in their speeds of vibration. 

Mr. Atwater’s results suggest another practical and interesting 
conclusion. All good cooks when they grill fish add some butter 
before serving, and many of us use a little more at the table. In 
doing this we are simply supplying that element of food in which 
the fish itself is deficient. ‘The fish is equivalent to flesh meat minus 
the fat. By adding fat, or by frying fish in oil, we bring it up to the 
standard composition demanded for the nutriment of our own bodies. 
Vegetable food contains fat. Oatmeal contains 5} per cent. of fat ; 
flour, from 14 to 2 per cent.; potatoes, } per cent. Nuts are especially 
rich in solid oil, and I find that vegetarians consume them very largely. 





Mysterious NUCLEI. 


| 
| 


N a note in this Magazine of March 1881 is described the results 

of Mr. John Aitken’s researches on the formation of mists, fogs, 

and clouds. He proved that air may be saturated, or even super- 
saturated, with vapour, and yet no such formation shall occur, provided 
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the air be free from minute particles, and that the introduction of 
such particles into such a clear saturated atmosphere immediately 
produces a cloud, due to the action of these particles as nuclei upon 
which the vapour is condensed. 

It may be remembered that these experiments showed that even 
such substances as the solid metals, when heated in the filtered air, 
gave off something producing the cloudiness by thus acting as nuclei. 

I have since learned that at a meeting of the Physical Society of 
Berlin, held in October last, Dr. Robert von Helmholtz has contro- 
verted the conclusions of Mr. Aitken. He found (I quote from the 
abstract of his paper in “ Nature”) that “when a platinum wire, 
heated red-hot by an electric current, is brought near a current of 
vapour, the colour of the latter changes, owing to an increased con- 
densation. A similar result was obtained when the following agents 
were employed instead of a red-hot platinum wire, viz. the gases 
evolved from a hydrogen flame, the gases which rise from a glowing 
wire gauze, a metallic point from which electricity is making its exit, an 
electric spark, the vapours which rise from sulphuric acid, sal-ammoniac 
when formed in the current of vapour by the interaction of hydrochloric 
acid gas and ammonia. In all these last-named cases, where the con- 
densation is facilitated, it is impossible to speak of any nuclear action.” 

Assuming this to be a correct report, the facts named distinctly 
indicate nuclear action. The result of the union of hydrochloric 
acid gas and ammonia is an abundant formation of solid particles 
of ammonium chloride. The vapours of sulphuric acid form liquid 
nuclei when they come in contact with aqueous vapour, as indicated 
by name of the Nordhausen or “fuming” sulphuric acid, and it 
has been demonstrated by a multitude of experiments that the 
emission of electricity from metallic points or the discharge of elec- 
tric sparks from metals is accompanied by a carrying over of particles 
of the conductor itself. ‘The luminosity of the electric spark has 
been attributed to the incandescence of these particles. In the 
electric arc light, which is simply an electric spark passing between 
carbon conductors, the luminosity is demonstrably due to the in- 
candescence of carbon particles passing between the electrodes. 

The facts stated in the preceding note show how the glowing wire 
gauze and the heated platinum wire, and the other heated metals, in 
Dr. R. von Helmholtz’s experiments, may, and under ordinary con- 
ditions must, throw off particles that constitute nuclei. It should be 
remembcred that all metals, so far as we know, do some amount of 
occlusion, and that a high temperature, whether produced by electric 
agency or otherwise, drives out more or less of the occluded gases, 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


PsEUDONYMS AND SOBRIQUETS. 


HE difference between pseudonyms and sobriquets, on which 
subject, @ propos to Mr. Frey’s book, I wrote last month, 

is, I suppose, that the former are spontaneously assumed by the 
bearers, while the latter, often with some slightly ironical or bantering 
intention, are bestowed upon them. Henry Vaughan;¥he poet, 
elected to be called the Silurist ; and Gacon, the bitter opponent of 
I. B. Rousseau, announced himself as “ Le Poéte sans fard.” Ben 
Jonson fixed on Shakespeare the name of ‘The Swan of Avon.” 
Rochester is, I fancy, responsible for the name of “The Merry 
Monarch,” which, without the accompanying phrase “ scandalous and 
poor,” clings to Charles the Second ; his soldiers fixed on Buonaparte 
the name of “ Le Petit Caporal ;” while some unknown luminary— 
an unrecorded and probably unconscious master of bathos—greeted 
George the Fourth as the “First Gentleman in Europe.” The 
well-known names Artemus Ward and Mark Twain are pseudonyms, 
such as are often employed on the stage, where not one man in three 
holds his own name. Meanwhile some names become accidentally 
both sobriquets and nicknames. Such, to quote only comparatively 
recent and illustrious instances, are “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” and “The English Opium Eater,” both of them employed 
at first in the title of books, and then fastened on and accepted by 
the respective bearers. Many names assigned to writers are very 
unhappy, and in some cases idiotic. Alexander Brome thus appears 
as “The English Anacreon,” Thomas Lodge as “The English 
Aretine,” William Warner as ‘‘ The English Homer,” and James the 
First as “The English Solomon”—the last an absurd appellation, a 
joke on which, by Raleigh, is said to have cost that worthy his head. 
Raleigh, on I know not what authority, is said to have affirmed that 
King James had “ indeed one title to be called Solomon, seeing that 
he was the son of David” (Rizzio). This jest, carried to King James, 
is said to have been a cause of Raleigh’s condemnation. It is a 
question whether a spiteful epithet once applied in print to a real or an 
imagined enemy constitutes a sobriquet. On the strength, however, 
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of Robert Green’s “Groat’s-worth of Wit,” Shakespeare appears in 
Mr. Frey’s book as “ Shake-scene,” and Bishop Hacket of Lichfield 
has been allowedto brand Milton as “ black-mouthed Zoilus.” 


CHANGED CONDITIONS OF BOOK-COLLECTING. 
HAVE more than once drawn attention to the changed conditions 
that attend the purchase of books. In spite of the dispersal of 
such noble collections as the Sunderland and Hamilton Libraries, and 
in spite of the death of collectors such as Mr. Huth and Mr. Turner, 
the finest and rarest books are still in demand. Never has a good 
specimen of early typography fetched a longer price than now, or a 
magnificent binding stirred more eager competition. If a Caxton or 
a Grolier stands where it stood it is otherwise with works of later date 
and secondary importance. In this respect, indeed, the times are 
even a little out of joint. While a fourth folio Shakespeare, which is 
a far from uncommon work, fetches from fifteen to five-and-twenty 
pounds, a Chaucer of one hundred and twenty years earlier, an 
immeasurably rarer and more important volume, goes often for a 
third or a fifth of that sum. As if to contradict my words, how- 
‘ever, an exceptionally fine copy sold at Sotheby’s on March 20 
for £18. 10s. We are patriotic enough to look after certain 
Baskervilles ; but Bodonis, with all their marvellous majesty of 
appearance and purity of type, are a drug in the market. Early 
Aldines are still sought, and the Elzevir reproductions (suivant Ja 
copie) of Molitre fetch long prices. Except in the case of a French 
work of some rarity, however, our booksellers no longer measure their 
Elzevirs and report the millimetres of margin. Meanwhile the old 
editions of classics and all such-like lumber the shelves of the book- 
seller, and are knocked down at the auction for a quarter of the price 
they fetched a decade ago. 


MANIA FOR FRESH EDITIONS. 


HAT, then, are the books that have risen upon the fall of their 

predecessors? Illustrated works of the last century are greatly 
in vogue, and the delightful plates of Eisen, Marillier, Fragonard, 
and other designers or engravers will sell not only the sparkling 
Contes of La Fontaine but the insipid verses of Dorat. What, 
however, is most remarkable, is the sudden demand that has arisen 
for fresh editions of the works of writers of the present century, 
and of those even who are still among us. When societies such as 
the Shelley and the Browning Society spring into existence it is only 
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natural that early works and fresh editions of the masters thus 
honoured should be sought. How much a “Pendennis” or a 
“ Dombey,” in the original covers, yellow or green, in which the 
numbers appeared, and in which I for one took them in, would now 
bring let the booksellers’ catalogues attest. Both Dickens and 
Thackeray are, however, the object of a special cult. During the 
past month Byron’s “ Waltz” was sold at Sotheby’s for £50, and 
the “Poems on Various Occasions” for £ 46. Meanwhile the taste for 
first editions has so spread that writers still young obtain from their 
contemporaries the recognition hitherto afforded by posterity, and the 
book that was published yesterday becomes covetable as a rarity to-day. 
I have before me a bookseller’s catalogue a special feature in which is 
a series of first editions of works of my friends Mr. Austin Dobson 
and Mr. Andrew Lang. Very delightful, as I can personally attest, 
are some of their writings, copies of which occupy a prominent 
position on my shelves. To see books, however, take rank as trea- 
sures within a decade of their appearance is an experience reserved 
for the bibliophile of to-day. 


First EDITIONS OF Mr. STEVENSON. 


er foregoing reflections are a not very obvious outcome of the 
perusal of some recent works of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
No long time ago I dwelt, in these pages, on the qualities developed 
in Mr. Stevenson’s collected essays. Two further volumes from the 
same source are now before me, on “The Silverado Squatters,” ! 
and “Familiar Studies of Men and Books,”! Reading the 
brilliantly diversified contents of these—the sane judgments ‘passed 
in the one upon men such as Burns and Walt Whitman, and 
its pleasant gossip concerning Pepys, and the marvellous descrip- 
tion in the other of Californian life, scenery, and character—I 
please myself by thinking that these very volumes I am perusing 
with quiet enjoyment will some day be the object of keen compe- 
tition at some “Sotheby’s” of the future. For this their appear- 
ance in every way fits them. If anyone seeks to know how dis- 
tinctly a poet is Mr. Stevenson, let him read, in “The Silverado 
Squatters,” the chapter headed “A Starry Drive,” and let those who 
repeat the old arraignment of the Scotch for their slow and laboured 
appreciation of a joke read the exquisite piece of humour in the 
same work (p. 51) beginning “The happiest lot on earth is td be 
born a Scotchman.” Mr. Stevenson as a humorist has few equals. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 
' Chatto & Windus, 
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* any other medicine, nor have I us a doctor,’ «It is 
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